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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 


envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
CouNtRY LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 


address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and WSS, 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
jor reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer 01 owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Stluations Wanted, etc., etc. ts 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Vavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

IVe regret that in error Mr, H. G. Fell’s name shouid have appeared 
beneath the illustration on the cover of our Summer Number, The photograph 
was taken by Dr. C. F. Grindrod. In the same numoer Bhiamall Hall was 
znadvertently described as betig in Lancashire instead of Cheshire. 
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» ak AGRICULTURE. 


OMETIMES we are accustomed to say, with something 
of a smile, that the cockney or cit knows and cares 
nothing about the life of the fields, but at best this is 
an exaggeration. If we remember how comparatively 
small the number of people who are purely town-bred 

is, it will easily be seen that the admixture of country people 
with the urban populations means that there are thousands of 
street-dwellers who know the art and practice of husbandry as 
thoroughly as any farmer in the Shires. And the English mind 
is strongly rural in character. We have at the present moment 
as King one who is himself a most successful farmer; nor does 
he stand alone in his line. Farmer kings existed in England 
long before he was born, and it may safely be assumed that 
he will have descendants equally fond of agriculture. If we 
examine still more deeply into the Anglo-Saxon character, 
we shall find that one ot its strongest characteristics is the love 
of the open air. Even our merchant princes, who moil and 


toil in City offices and do not seem to possess souls above cent. 
per cent., nevertheless look forward at the end of their labour to 
a place in the country, a few acres of arable and pasture, horses, 
cows, and the other four-footed farmfolk. That is the ideal of rest 
after a lifetime’s labour, generated in the course of centuries. It 
is the same with the sailor, but perhaps not so surprising in him, 
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as his work has lain in the open air and with the fresh breezes 
blowing on him. How often at last do we find the old salt 
settled in his cottage amid his few acres, the weather-lore he 
picked up at sea helping him to forecast the fortunes of his crops! 

Again, the spirit of a nation is bound to find its highest 
expression in literature, and a glance back at our great writers 
and their work shows how they were permeated with love of the 
country. Shakespeare himself appears to have been a master 
of every form of rural sport and his ‘* wood-note wild” is that of 
a thorough countryman. Even if we think of those little songs 
wherein we find his most spontaneous utterances, we seem to 
associate all of them with the open air. It was the same with 
Chaucer, the father of our literature. The romance of the 
open air has been the inspiration of our best writers. No other 
country except England has produced men exactly like Izaak 
Walton, Gilbert White, and Richard Jefferies—at least, no 
modern country. Thoreau, after all, was of our race, though his 
name seems to point to a French origin, yet so long had his 
family been in America and associated with the Americans that 
it irritated him to hear people pronounce his name as they 
would have done in France. Of course, in ancient Greece 
and Rome there was the same feeling, and he would be 
a bold Englishman who claimed that greater lovers of the open 
air had been produced than Theocritus, Moschus, or he whom 
our late Laureate described as “ wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” But that need not prevert 
us recognising how breezes from the hill and the lake and the 

valley blow through and through our greatest literary achieve- 
ments, the poems of Burns and Wordswerth and Tennyson, the 
novels of Fielding and Scott. 

This may all seem somewhat wide of our subject, but it 
really has a direct bearing upon it, for it shows that English 
people have been mentally fed with country lore, and interest in 
things pertaining to tilth and hive and home come natural to 
them. They live in London, because of the conveniences 
attaching to it, the facilities for earning a livelihood, and let us 
add the comforts and luxuries to which a large town gives access, 
but all the time their hearts are with the life of the country. One 
may see this from the increasing eagerness with which every 
opportunity is seized to get out of town. For some time past 
each succeeding holiday has created a new record in regard to 
the number of people leaving from the various railway stations, 
and the week-end tickets to the very furthest corners of the 
island are now taken advantage of to an extent that would have 
appeared incredible a few years ago. Thus the interests of town 
and country are inextricably mixed, and the patronage extended 
to the Royal Show this year proves that the exhibition properly 
managed is capable of giving the largest possible pleasure and 
satisfaction to those numerous Londoners who have brought 
with them to the city the likings and predilections born of country 
birth. Moreover, it would be of the very greatest benefit both to 
town and country if citizens more frequently went to agricultural 
shows, for the simple and practical reason that many of them 
know next to nothing of the farm products they are accustomed 
to buy. Take butter, for example. Not one man or woman in 
twenty is able to discriminate between excellence in this article 
and the passableness that one finds in foreign and colonial 
butters. It is very much the same with various other articles of 
diet. The great mass of consumers are content if they can obtain 
only what is moderately good. Now the agricultural show com- 
mittees have long had an idea of educating the people who exhibit 
at their shows. They want to get into the farmer’s head an ideal 
of the kind of beast he should have. They promote competitions 
among dairymaids, blacksmiths, and shepherds, for the purpose 
of educating people engaged in husbandry; but it is at least 
equally important that they should educate the consumer into a 
taste for the very best of every kind of farm produce. Everybody 
who is competent to form an opinion knows that the right line for 
English farmers to take up at the present moment is that of pro- 
ducing only the very best of everything, be it beef, mutton, butter, 
or poultry. There are plenty of people in England who are 
anxious to get the best and who can afford to pay for it, only 
they do not recognise it. Their education ought to be taken up 
seriously by those who promote organised agricultural exhibi- 
tions, and the result would be equally good for the farmer and 
the consumer. It is only what has been done by other countries 
that have taken a more active interest in agriculture than has 
ever been done by our own Government. 


Our Portrait [lustrations. 


UR frontispiece for this week is a portrait of Prince 
() Andrew of Greece, the fourth son of the King of Greece, 
and his betrothed, Princess Alice of Battenberg, the 
grand-niece of the King and Queen of England. On page 887 
will be found the portrait of the daughters of Lady Aline 
Beaumont. . 
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RESIDENT LOUBET showed something of a royal 

instinct when he telegraphed so sympathetically to 

King Edward VII. about the accident at Woolwich. 

It is the privilege of those who occupy the high 

places of the earth to speak words of comfort that 

seem to derive a certain efficacy from their place of origin. 

Certainly the welcome which President Loubet will receive 

on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to Engiand will be 

much warmer for the brotherliness of this message. President 

Loubet’s very name would have been quite unknown in this 

country four or five years ago, for he was one of those French 

statesmen who attracted little attention outside France until he 

was elected President of the French Republic in 1899, but since 

then he has held a dignified and worthy position in the esteem of 

Europe, and is a visitor whom this country will be very glad to 
welcome. 
















The Roman Catholic Church has ever performed the great 
and serious duties of life with a magnificence equalled by no 
other, and though the great English Cardinal who has just died 
desired that his remains should be laid in the earth without 
needless pageant or ceremony, the burial service itself is as 
imposing as anything of the kind could be. In the case 
of a man like Cardinal Vaughan every sentence of it has a 
meaning as vital to-day as it had a thousand years ago. He 
combined in a rare degree faithfulness as 1t was understood by 
the early Christians with a clearness of mind and steadiness of 
purpose that in themselves constituted a kind of greatness. He 
belonged to England as well as to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and though a man of somewhat reserved and reticent character, 
he was respected on all sides, and history will accord him a 
place not far distant from that of John Henry Newman, 
Wiseman, and Manning. Catholicism flourished under his 
régime to such an extent as to alarm the more austere of the 
Protestants. 
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Of Major Pond, who has just died in New York, we might 
say, in the words of Prince Hal, ‘‘ We might have better spared 
a better man.” It might not be high politics to be the exploiter 
of men who could lecture, but it proved very useful to the 
celebrities of the day to whom he acted as bear-leader through 
two continents. He was a shrewd Yankee, who had bustled 
through life in various capacities. He was educated, according 
to his own account, in a country printing office in Fond du Lac 
and in Oshkosh. After that he was by turns compositor, tramp, 
printer, backwoodsman, editor of a weekly paper, a soldier, and 
finally a man of business. In all these capacities he managed, 
to use an expressive slang phrase, to keep his end up, and he 
made money out of the genius of other people with much 
more facility than they could make it themselves. Over his 
hic jacet there may not be much keen mourning, but there will 
be a general regret. 

A minor exhibition that has considerable interest for the 
scholar and the connoisseur was that of book-plates and heraldry 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday and Tuesday 
by the Ex Libris Society. The examples of book-plates were 
charming both in form and variety, though they left on one’s 
mind the impression that if you want a book-plate it is very 
convenient to have a coat-of-arms, since it fulfils the purpose 
excellently, and no other device is quite so satisfactory. The 
most objectionable one, from our point of view, was that of the 
persons who affixed their own portraits to the first page of their 
books. It must be a triai to any but a very vain man to behold 
his own countenance every time he opens a book, only, truth to 
say, the majority of those who adopt this system seem to have 
received a full and abounding faith in the prayer of Robbie 
Burns—* Lord, send us a’ a guid conceit o’ oorsels.” But many 
of the other devices were most attractive and artistic. 





The literary “ girlies,” if we may take the liberty of so calling 


them, had their annual dinner at the Criterion on Monday night, 


and report says they were vastly proud of themselves, for, look 
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you, there were no dowds and no old maids among them, but all 
were young and fair, and they made their little speeches and 
smoked small cigarettes and had their sops of wine, and declared 
one to another what a splendid thing it was to be a literary 
“girlie.” From a grave morning contemporary we learn that 
there were seven flower-decked tables, which were emblematic 
of the seven-fold gifts of the literary spirit, though why they 
should choose upon the mystic seven instead of nine, or eleven, 
or twenty-one, it is not easy for a mere man to understand. 
When Ruskin wrote his ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture” he 
had to exercise the greatest ingenuity to get more than five, and 
as travel and medicine are thrown in as gifts of the literary 
spirit the “ girlies” might have been content to stop at five. 

The consumption of “ minerals” has so greatly increased of 
recent years that Dr. Hamer’s report on those produced in 
London will be read with very considerable interest. ‘The 
method of manufacturing these waters does not seem to him to 
conduce to their enjoyment. It seems that such names as soda 
potash and the like mean nothing, as the drink does not contain 
a particle of the mineral. Aerated, too, appears to be a misnomer. 
What makes the liquid fizz is simply gas, the same gas that is 
poisonous when too frequently breathed. These facts are 
calculated to give pause to those who have been accustomed to 
quench their thirst with what they fondly imagined to be an 
innocuous “ mineral,” though at times they must have experienced 
more ill effects than they would have done from a moderate 
quantity of alcohol. There seems to be some reason for the 
demand that legislation ought to take more account than it has 
done of the manufacture of these drinks. It is quite as essential 
to have pure minerals as to have pure beer. 


Summer has come at iast, and, among other things, started 
the fruit pickers on their migrations. They are gathering in 
KXent just now for the strawberry season, which, by the by, does 
not promise to be a very good one, the rains having played havoc 
with the fruit. From Kent they swing back to the Fen country 
around Wisbech, where the gooseberries and other bush fruit 
will soon provide work for their busy fingers. These people are 
sometimes called gipsies, but the best of them are len people 
pure and simple, with the same clear eyes and ruddy complexions 
that they had when Hereward found refuge at Ely. Luckily, 
though many of their old methods of living have been lost, the 
great development of fruit cultivation in the low-lying country 
between Cambridge and March and Wisbech has given them 
plenty of new employment. 


KIT’S ROOM. 

A small white room, whose casement shows 

The city river where it flows, 

All girt about with summer trees, 

And quick with summer sun and breeze. 

Here few might know the busy street, 

With all its toiling, hurrying teet, 

Lies hidden below —its noises come 

Subdued to sucn a pleasant hum. 

Ah! in how good an hour did I 

Sit here alone, so close the sky, 

That all my thoughts grew still and dear, 

And all my dreams drew Heaven near ! 

DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY, 
Before the present year comes to an end there is, unfortu- 

nately, a likelihood that want of food will be considerably felt in 
many parts of these islands. It was such a year as this that 
brought the potato famine to Ireland between sixty and seventy 
years ago, and the news coming in from the provinces.shows that 
we have to face something like a recurrence of that catastrophe. 
In Lancashire it is said that thousands of acres of potatoes were 
blighted on Saturday night, when six degrees of frost were 
registered. The Irish potato.¢cropris described as being ruined 
altogether, whole acres appearing ‘to have been blasted and 
blackened. From Scotland has arrived information of a similar 
kind, so that for some farmers at least a disastrous year seems 
unavoidable, and the only thing that can be calculated upon to 
prevent such a famine as occurred in 1847 is the freedom with 
which food exports are admitted into this country. 


It has been quite a sad sight during the recent floods to see 
the prematurely-cut hay lying out in the drenched fields over a 
great part of our southern counties. Why farmers should have 
begun to cut their grass thus early, in a year when all is late, is 
something of a mystery; but men are fond of the game of 
‘follow my leader” in this as in other departments of life, and if 
one man in a district begins, out of impatience, to cut his hay 
early, others will begin to think it must be time for themr to do 
the same. To be sure, there is nothing gained by letting the 
grass stand till all the good juices are dried out of it and all the 
nourishing seed shed, but,on the other hand, it is well to give the 
undergrowth achance. Moreover, grass will not make into hay 
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if it has to lieon wet ground. There is not a doubt that a deal of 
the grass in the South has been cut this year over-early, but it 
is a cruel punishment of such imprudence that all iow-lying 
meadows should be so flooded that the forlorn mowing machines 
are seen in places with the water standing almost up to the 
axles. 





The unfortunate people in the low-lying parts of the Thames 
Valley are sufficiently to be commiserated for their sufferings 
during the recent very exceptional floods, but a far larger share 
of pity is due to such “riparian owners” as the water-rats, 
the nesting coots and moorhens, and all the community of small 
creatures, such as rabbits, voles, and mice that may have had 
their habitations on the submerged meadows. At such times 
the pollard willows are so many cities of refuge, but they cannot 
have been reached by more than a small percentage, and in any 
case they are not adequately stocked with provisions. The 
destruction of animal life, of young birds and of birds’ eggs, 
must have been very great. Even where the young birds have 
not suffered from actual submergence the perpetual soaking rain 
must have been fatal to an immense number of them, and it is 
not surprising that we hear of a great mortality among young 
pheasants. 

An accident connected with the recent storm shows how 
very popular pigeon racing has recently become in England, no 
fewer than 15,000 birds having been at one time storm-bound in 
the Channel Islands. From Liverpool 4,000 were sent to Rennes 
to fly a distance of 400 miles. It is difficult to say what useful 
place the homing pigeon will hold in the future. A few years 
ago, when competition began to be really serious among the 
evening papers, it looked as though the pigeon was going to be 
the very best medium for conveying sporting results, but it is 
not quick enough for our very hurried times. It might beat the 
telegraph, but the artful journalist now employs the telephone 
instead of either, and the day may not be far distant when the 
Marconigraph may also be used. 


JUNE. 
Lovely lilt of blackbird’s tune 
In gardens flushed with rose; 
Biazing svn and gallant June; 
Lovely lilt of blackbird’s tune. 
Can the gods grant better boon ? 
Glint of blue where water flows; 
Lovely lilt of blackbird’s tune 
In gardens flushed with rose. IF, STEWART. 
The various rites and ceremonies, all more or less connected 
with fire and sun worship, which used to be performed on St. 
John’s Eve, have disappeared as completely as the fairies and 
goblins who were supposed to hold high revel on Midsummer 
night. But, nevertheless, a considerable interest is attached to 
the practice of watching the sun rise at Stonehenge, as probably 
Druids and their followers watched it 2,000 years ago. This 
year the sky was perfectly clear, and a little before four o’clock 
the first sunbeam fell on the altar-stone, exactly as it did when 
signalling those people of the dim and distant past to sacrifice 
and worship. <A great deal has been written about Stonehenge 
recently, and in a time when everything is disputed we need not 
be surprised at prophets having risen to say that it could not 
have been really a Temple of the Sun. But imagination fails to 
discover any other purpose that could have been served by this 
stern and solemn structure, and the very fact of its being oriented 
in the manner of nearly all ancient fanes goes far to prove its 
solar character. But still we are reduced to mere speculation, 
for neither rune nor message has been handed down to us from 
those dim times when Stonehenge was a gathering-place for 
worship. 





For many years the rabbit plague in Australia has been 
such a severe check to agriculture, that it comes as a remarkable 
solution to the puzzle of what to do with them, that instead of 
the extermination of them, which has been tried again and again 
without success, it is possible to turn them into a source of profit 
to the country. This has been done by exporting them to 
England in refrigerating chambers in the same way as the frozen 
meat. Six million rabbits have been sent over in the course of 
the year, and gangs of men are now going about the colony of 
Victoria trapping them wholesale, and paying the landowners for 
the privilege of doing so, where hitherto the proprietors have been 
giving large sums for the work to be done of “killing these vermin.” 
England can absorb any number of “‘ bunnies” in good condition 
in her big cities and towns, and the authorities in Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and other towns of Australia who undertake the export 
business are fully aware that it must be good quality to ensure 
success. Tinned rabbits are to be added to the menu, and it is 
said large factories are being erected where the work will be 
carried on. Chicago made her “pile” in pork; it may be that 
Melbourne and Ballarat may discover new “ gold mines” in the 
once despised alien importation, ‘the bunny.” 
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At Kingsclere, in Hampshire, the other day there was an 
“untoward event” which overtook some cyclists who were 
wheeling merrily along unwitting of ‘a lion in the path.” They 
were on the main road leading from Newbury to Basingstoke, 
and on this strange pitching-place a queen bee had alighted 
surrounded by her satellites. The swarm, disturbed by the 
riders, set about a ready revenge, and unfortunately some of the 
cyclists were severely stung. In Gloucestershire a swarm of 
bees settling on the ground is an omen of “death in the family 
of the owner,” so that the cottagers attach “ ter’ble bad luck ” to 
such a thing, and prefer their swarms settling anywhere else, 
even on trees where a ladder, and climbing, and hazard of stings 
in cutting off a bee-laden branch, may be necessary. It is singular 
that another superstition is that when a member of the bee- 
keeper’s family dies the bees must be told or they will all die, and 
this is carried out in Gloucestershire, in other Western counties, 
and other parts of the country, to this day. One of the family 
goes out into the garden and whispers to each hive the sad 
fatality, and so the bees survive. 


Extraordinarily conflicting are the serious accounts received 
from the southern Scottish and northern English grouse moors. 
We have been told that there has been a sudden and violent 
outbreak of disease, so much so that we are threatened with no 
shooting at all on some of the moors, while, on the other hand, 
the accounts from others are all of the rose colour. Possibly at 
this early date neither the one account nor the other is worth 
very much as a guide to what we shall find when the Twelfth 
comes. In Ayrshire it seems certain that the prospects are 
about as good as ever they were, and Ayrshire, after all, is not 
so very far North. Probably the truth of the whole affair is that 
there are considerable local differences. But we shall not really 
know until the autumn. 


In connection with Mr. Redmond’s plea that tobacco 
culture should be legalised in Ireland, the fact is recalled that 
such culture was permitted until 1830, and at that time more 
than a thousand acres were planted with tobacco. Wexford 
tobacco was then held in high esteem, and fetched three times the 
price of the Virginian leaf. Two years ago an official experi- 
ment was made in the County Meath, an acre of land yielding 
1,700lb. of good sound tobacco, which, at 4d. per lb., returned 
£28 an acre. This tobacco was certainly rank and inferior to 
American leaf, but this was really a matter of curing. This is all 
important, for the flavour is obtained by “ curing,” which in 
Ireland was done by inexperts. Australian-grown tobacco was 
a rank failure until the Government engaged an American 
expert to instruct and advise the planters. 


Otters have increased to an alarming extent in the County 
Westmeath, and are doing much destruction amongst the salmon 
and trout on the lakes and rivers. On the Horseleap River alone, 
a dozen fine salmon were found killed, and partly eaten, on the 
banks in the course of one week. The secretary of the West- 
meath Lakes Fish Preservation Society invites Masters of Otter- 
hounds to visit the district, when they will be certain of having 
good sport and the satisfaction of knowing that they are carrying 
out a good work as well in getting rid of some of the too large 
stock of otters. A proposal has been made to offer a reward for 
every otter shot or trapped, but everyone with sporting instincts 
would, of course, far rather see them killed in a more sportsman- 
like way. It has always been a puzzle why, in a country like 
Ireland, so admirably adapted for it, the sport of otter-hunting 
has been so systematically neglected. 


Mr. Ruskin Butterfield raises a question in the Times which 
must often have been in the minds of students of ornithology. 
He refers to the fact that in the various Acts for the protection 
of wild birds ‘no provision is afforded whereby specimens may 
be procured for scientific purposes during the period from 
March tst to August 1st in each year.” Mr. Butterfield is quite 
reasonable in his contention that the student of ornithology 
requires to do a certain amount of collecting both of eggs and 
birds, and as a matter of fact very little difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining specimens by those who disregard the law. In fact, 
there are papers where the nests and eggs of rare birds are 
regularly advertised, and still no prosecutions follow. This is 
not as it should be. A too rigorous Jaw that is not applied is 
worse than no law at all. Far better have a reasonable and 
sensible code and work it. For our own part, we cannot help 
doubting the wisdom of enactments that, if carried out, would 
practically prevent any boy from going birds’-nesting. The 
pastime is quite a harmless one, and if a few nests happen to be 
taken, why, you cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs! 





Fortunately, the whole of the world’s energies are not 
devoted to politics, Society, and sport ; for, behind the noise and 
shouting are quiet laboratories where the master minds of our 
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time are perfecting discoveries which promise to make this age 
the wonder of the centuries. Ubi Crookes, tb ilux, was the happy 
phrase, emphasised in poiut by foreign pronunciation, with 
which Sir William Crookes was greeted at the International 
Chemistry Congress in Berlin; and the salutation was worthy, 
for to the great physician modern thought is indebted for the 
revelation of facts of the world’s life, which transcend in miracle 
the wildest impossibilities of dream. In his master-atoms we 
see at work forces whose infinity of power is appalling, and 
fully justifies Lord Kelvin’s statement that the further science 
advances the more religious becomes her attitude. The effect 
which Sir William Crookes’s researches have produced upon 
his own mind are summed up in his solemn statement to the 
Berlin Congress that we now know how possible it is that 
“the hour-glass of eternity may again run out.” Science now 
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foresees that awful vision—hitherto beheld by the eye of faith 
alone—‘‘ the end of the world.” Sir William Crookes, making 
this announcement to the assembled world-savants at Berlin, 
while half London is talking about the trifling gossip of stage 
and music-hall, affords a contrast as striking as any immor- 
talised in histories of crisis and catastrophe. 


But science is not all wonders and successes. Often it has 
the saddest of failures, as in the case of Dr. Sachs, who has died 
at Berlin of the plague, as the result of the inoculation with 
plague bacilli which he performed upon himself. On the report 
that one of the men who came in contact with him at the last 
had developed symptoms of plague also, all Berlin became 
furious against this ‘‘ playing with bacilli’? in her midst. It 
was a solemn game, at any rate for the chief player. 





LTHOUGH the 
absence 
of sun- 
shine 
some- 

what detracted 
from theenjoyment 
of Ascot asa social 
function, the meet- 
ing was quite up 
to the usual high 
average, while the 
presence of the 
King and Queen 
gave it an éclat 
which will make 
the year 1903 a 
memorable one, 
although the Gold 
Cup produced a 
tamer contest than 
has been seen for 
some years. The 
accident to 
William the Third 
practically left this 
country without 
an adequate repre- 
sentative, as Rising 
Glass had not 
received suffi- 
cient prepara- 
tion, and the other 
two competitors, Prince Florizel and Elba, could make no show 
in a field of bad handicap horses, when favourably weighted, in 
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THE SPECTATORS. 


THE CANTER FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 


the Ascot Stakes: 
The victory of the 
French’ horse, 
Maximum II., on 
the anniversary of 
Waterloo, easily as 
it was achieved, 
does nothing 
beyond confirming 
his character as a 
good stayer, and 
he is probably one 
of the most 
moderate horses 
who ever took the 
trophy. He would 
undoubtedly have 
followed the 
example of last 
year’s winner by 
taking the 
Alexandra Plate 
the next day, had 
he not slipped 
up on the wet 
ground, as he is 
certainly superior 
to his compatriot 
Arizona, but in 
that race also 
the best of the 
English horses 
competing was 
Friar Tuck, who has never won a race in good company. 
The course must have been very sticky when racing 
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W. A. Rouch. THE FINISH FOR 


commenced on Tuesday, and Mr. Low’s Littleton won the first 
The Gold Vase, 
His Majesty, only attracted four runners, and 
Zinfandel, none the worse for his Manchester victory, won 


race of the meeting from a fairly good field. 
the gift of 


easily from Florinda and Wavelet’s Pride. 
The Ascot Stakes, run over the same 
course, fared better in point of numbers, as 
eighteen went to the post. The heavy 
going was all against the favourites, and 
the winner turned up in the lightly-weighted 
Genius, who at one time seemed out of 
the race, so far was he behind the leaders, 
Scullion, who won the race under similar 
conditions of the ground last year, again 
partiality for soft going by 
finishing second. It is probable, if the race 
were run over again when the going was 
firm, that none of the first three would be 
placed. More interest attached to the two 
year old races. In the Coventry Stakes it 
was expected that John o’ Gaunt would show 
that he was worth the 3,000 guineas paid 
for him as a yearling; but he gave a 
most disappointing display, and was never 
prominent in the race, which was won in 
decisive fashion by Mr. Rothschild’s St,,Amiant, 
a son of St. Frusquin, who, probably, has 
a future before him. He was _ reported to 
be inferior to his stable companion, Bass 
Rock, who won the  Forty-sixth Ascot 
Biennial Stakes the same day; but I think 
his owner was inclined to revise the estimate 


showing her 


after he won, as Bass Rock, who would 
have won easily at five furlongs, seemed 
to find great difficulty in travelling the 
extra 144gyds. of the T.Y.C., and only 


from whom he _ was 
narrow margin. of 


defeated The Scribe, 
receiving 5lb., by the 
a_ head. 
Mead 


achieved the easy task set him 


fashion, and gave the public an opportunity of showing their 
loyalty by the enthusiastic ovation his victory secured. 
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THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 


In the Prince of Wales’s Stakes His Majesty’s 


INSPECTING THE ROYAL HUNT CUP HORSES. 
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win a substantial sum. 


KUNSTLER, 


Rouch. 


satisfactory 
owner’s credit. 
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WINNER OF THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 
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On Wednesday, the Royal 
Hunt Cup brougnt out a 
field of twenty-five, the 
largest since Suspender won 
from the same number in 


1892. There was a_ long 
delay at ‘the post, with the 
usual consequence of an 


unsatisfactory start, by which 


the winner, Kunstler, bene- 
fited, and, being always 


nicely placed, he won a good 
race by a_ neck, his sixth 
handicap. victory this year. 
Roe O’Neill was the only 
favourite who got really 
badly away, but I think the 
winner was somewhat favoured 
by luck, as I heard that 
Imperious, who was _ second, 
was not equally fortunate. 
Mr. Rothschild scored his 
fourth victory in the Fern 
Hill Stakes, Bass Rock again 
gaining a head victory from 


Captain Orr-Ewing’s Earl’s Seat, who had been backed s.p. to 
It was doubtful policy to ask Mead to 
run another race after his long journey the previous day, of 
which he evidently felt the effects, and he made no show in the 
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Forty-fifth Biennial, won by St. Emilion, the only horse in Lord 
Carnarvon’s ownership who, so far, has put anything to his 
The valuable Coronation 
looked as if it should furnish a close contest between the three 


Stakes, for fillies, 


who followed Our Lassie home 
in the Oaks—Hammerkop, 
Skyscraper, and Sun_ Rose. 
The latter defeated the other 
two easily enough, and 
finished second, but a surprise 
turned up in Lord Rosebery’s 
Oriole, a daughter of Ladas 
(whom she much resembles), 
who won very easily. The 
Ascot Derby resulted in a 
far more exciting struggle, as 
Kroonstad just got home a 


neck in front of De Witt, 
with William Rufus third, 
only another neck behind. 


Another St. Frusquin, Fiancée, 
the property of Lord Falmouth, 
scored in the Fifty - first 
Triennial, and she looks like 
adding other victories in the 
popular colours. 


Duke of Westminster, 
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who has not won a race for Mr. Faber since he was 
purchased for £20,000, had run well in the Hunt Cup, but 
he was the least fancied of the three who contested the 
Kktous Memorial Stakes. Royal Lancer, who won the race 
last year, was evidently not ready, and Flotsam met the older 
horses at a great disadvantage in the weights, so the success of 
Mr. Faber’s horse was not surprising. Sir John Blundell Maple 
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in defeating Friar Tuck. the only English candidate of any 
class, and not much at that. Lord Rossmore, a nice young 
horse trained by Fallon, was the one favourite of the meeting 
to score a handicap success, in the High-Weight Stakes, 
the first race on the card. The bookmakers speedily had their 
revenge in the Wokingham Stakes, which brought out a field of 
twenty-three, among whom Littleton, on the strength of his easy 





W. A. Rouch, 


had some consolation in the next race, the All-Aged Stakes, 
which Lord Bobs won as if he liked carrying tost. 5lb. in holding 
ground. Then followed the hollow victory of Maximum II. in 
the Gold Cup. 

The New Stakes rather shattered home-made reputations, 
as neither the Duke of Westminster’s Rydal Head nor Captain 
Baird’s Leucadia, who had been given out as good things, ever 
looked like winning. The winner, Lord Wolverton’s Montem, 
made her début as the Ladas— Kermesse filly at Epsom, where she 
finished second to Heronry. Her victory puts her quite in the 
front rank, as she defeated Lancashire, who was third, just as 
easily as St. Amant did on Tuesday. The remaining races fell 
to well-backed favourites. Skyscraper had no opponents of her 
own class in the Fortieth New Biennial, and of course the 
St. James’s Palace Stakes was a gift for Rock Sand. In the 
concluding race of the day Fariman made his first appearance this 
year, and maintained his unbeateu certificate by giving weight 
to all his contem- 
poraries, and 
winning by a head 
from Surbiton at 
a difference of 
iglb, He is a 
grand-looking 
dark bay 
Gallinule colt, and 
may well develop 
into a_ T.Y.C. 
champion. 

The miseries 
of Friday will 
tinge our 
memories of this 
year’s Ascot with 
a melancholy 
grey. It was a 
bad specimen of 
a November day 
gone wrong. 
Persistent rain 
and a penetrating 
cold afflicted the 
bipeds_ shivering = Rowch. 
im Cos tunes 
adapted to a smart June function, while the equine quadrupeds 
had to struggle through a sea of mud. Maximum II,, 
while endeavouring to add the Alexandra Plate to his 
previous triumph, fell at an impromptu brook which had 
made its appearance on the far side of the course, and the 
accident, fortunately the only one of the day, made the 
way clear for his compatriot, Arizona, who had no difficulty 
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victory on the first day, was installed favourite at the ridiculously 
short price (considering the size of the field and the condition of 
the ground) of g to 4. After Grave and Gay, Wolfshall, and 
Pitch Dark had looked like fighting out the issue, Glass Jug 
appeared on the scene and won by three lengths. The 
withdrawal of Imperious, who ran so well on Wednesday, in her 
favour might have been taken as favourable to her chance, but 
probably everyone was too be-muddled by atmospheric conditions 
to think, and she started practically unbacked at 20 to I. 
Considering that as a three year old she ran second to Sceptre 
in the Oaks, it seems a little surprising that she received so 
little support from the general public, but since that time her 
performances have been so irregular that the ordinary racing 
man has lost confidence in her powers to win in good 
company. The only time she was seen in public this season 
was in the Queen’s Prize at Kempton Park Easter Meeting, 
and on that occasion she did not secure a place. 

The remain- 
ing races brought 
consolation to 
backers, but many 
of them, cowed by 
the accident to 
Maximum I1., 
preferred the 
shelter of the 
stands to seeking 
fortune in the 
exposure of the 
betting ring. 
Huntley, starting 
at even money, 
was the one 
“dark” colt of 
the meeting to 
justify the stable 
estimate by 
winning the 
Windsor Castle 
Stakes with such 
ease that he 
may easily be the 


RISING GLASS & MAXIMUM JI. COMING OUT. Copys.ent best two year old 


of the year, as 
well as the champion of the Egerton House establishment. 
Sceptre, looking the picture of health and condition, won the 
Hardwicke Stakes in her most taking style, and received an ovation 
on her return, which was the more noticeable when the elements 
combined to quench anything like enthusiasm. Sundridge had no 
difficulty in giving three stone and a beating, difficult to measure 
in pounds, to crack two year olds like Newsboy and Heronry, and 
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Rabelais wound up the meeting satisfactorily 
for backers generally, and Mr. Arthur James 
(the owner of Huntley) in particular, by 
winning the Fiftieth Triennial Stakes after 
swerving all across the course and effectually 
knocking Morgendale out of the race. For- 
tunately for him, the latter just missed 
obtaining second place, as an objection must 
have been fata! to the winner. 

Thus ended the Royal Meeting, which, 
but for the terrible weather of Friday, would 
hold its place in Turf records as the most 
brilliantly successful within the memory of 
the present generation. As it was, the end 
was welcomed with relief, and we _ hurried 
home to get into dry clothes and to sit by 
our respective firesides, only too pleased that 
Friday’s ordeal was the last we should have to 
face in the week, and we heard of the abandon- 
ment of the Windsor races on Saturday without 
regret. 

While congratulating Major Clement on 
the success of the arrangements, I would 
make one small suggestion on behalf of those 
who view the races from coaches, or would 
view them if their eyesight could penetrate the 
timber of the number board, which prevents 
their seeing down the course. Were this 
placed a few yards back from the rails it 
would serve its purpose equally well, and the 
occupants of seats on the coaches would see 


the racing in comfort. IXAPPA. W. A. Rouch. 
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BIG GAME NOTES. 


HE preservation of big game in Africa is a question that 
should interest all sportsmen and naturalists, and it is 
being kept alive, we are glad to see, in one or two 
quarters. On May 13th last, Mr. E. N. Buxton, a 
well-known big-game hunter of the humane and 

reasonable order, read an interesting paper on the subject at the 
twenty-first ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, at their 
hali in John Street, Adelphi, \W.C. His main points were that 
the existing game reserves are in some cases too small; in other 
cases not well selected as to locality and range; also that their 
sanctity is not absolute. Officials and natives may, or do, shoot 
in some of these reserves. Also, as regards returns of game 
killed by licencees, which are obligatory in all sets of regulations 
for the Central African provinces, but not so, we fear, in the 
South African colonies, a certain amount of laxity appears to 
prevail. The making of these returns is not quite strictly 
enforced. Some of the officials concerned do not seem to have 
realised the importance of insisting on them. The real 
sportsman welcomes this rule, but there may be some quasi or 
inexperienced sportsmen who require to be taught moderation 
and self-restraint. The value of these returns, if complete and 
reliable, cannot be over-estimated. In the hands of an 
intelligent naturalist they would be an invaluable guide and 
index as to the relative abundance or scarcity of the various 
species of big game from year to year, and would also guide the 
authorities as to the locality of the various kinds of game, and how 
to alter the protected lists from time to time. Another point 
made by Mr. Buxton was the procedure against offenders. The 
responsibility of instituting proceedings should not rest with 
junior or inexperienced officials, but with the chief officer in 
each protectorate or province; and adequate funds for these 
proceedings, and for policing the reserves, require to be 
provided. 

There is no better example, by the by, of a successful big- 
game reserve than the Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming, 
United States. When Uncle Sam undertakes a job of this kind 
he is thoroughly practical and effective, and our authorities could 
not do better than follow so good an example in all details 
wherever possible. The “ Park” in Wyoming is about seventy 
miles long by sixty broad; its sanctity is absolute, and is 
enforced with a strong hand. No one is allowed to shoot there, 
or even to take an unsealed gun or rifle inside the park. The 
regulations are enforced by game wardens and by means of a 
couple of troops of regular cavalry stationed at a post for the 
purpose, and proceedings against offenders are rigorously prose- 
cuted, and offences punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, up 
to 5,000 dollars and two years. The park is under the control of 
the United States Government, and not of the State Legislature. 
The result during the past ten years or so has been surprisingly 
successful, although the park is admittedly too small in area, 
and without sufficient winter range for the game. This defect 
has quite recently been remedied to some extent by a large 
additional reserve adjoining the park, where shooting is permitted 


only under conditions and to a limited extent. But game such 
as wapiti, deer, and antelope swarm in the park and overflow 
outside its boundaries. Grizzlies and black bear romp gaily 
round passing waggons, and have even been known to hibernate 
in a park hotel cellar. 

There is all the difference in the world between absolute 
and partial sanctity in a game reserve. In the former case it is 
wonderful how quickly and completely wild game instinctively 
seem to realise their complete security. But the firing of one 
shot or the killing of one animal has, in a reserve, the most 
prejudicial effect. For the wild game’s peace of mind the 
sanctity of the reserve, like the virtue of Casar’s wife, must be 
not only without a flaw, but absolutely above suspicion. 

In the case of large pachyderms, like the African elephant 
and rhinoceros, and, indeed, probably with all large game, a 
comparatively slight sense of insecurity produces a dispropor- 
tionately bad effect. Even one single specimen cannot be killed 
without alarming other game in the locality, and disturbance 
has the rather curious effect, if long continued, of making wild 
game unfertile. They will cease to produce their kind. Their 
nervous systems become affected. There is reason to believe 
that this cause has operated in Africa, as much as direct killing, 
to reduce the stock of wild elephants by preventing this much- 
harassed ivory-bearing pachyderm from breeding as he used to 
do and ought to do under natural conditions. Hence the import- 
ance of making the sanctity of African game reserves absolute 
and inviolable. 

Africa is the one remaining country where this question is 
immediate and pressing. It is being rapidly opened up by 
railways. Natives can obtain and are obtaining modern rifles and 
ammunition in large quantities. It is under divided authority. 
All the great Powers must have a word and a hand in protective 
measures, and this implies preliminary agreement and some- 
what slow action. Meantime some of the most interesting kinds 
of big game, relics of a prehistoric age, are, or have been for some 
years, in the process of being civilised off the face of the Dark 
Continent. 

We wish well to Mr. E. N. Buxton and_ those acting 
with him in their efforts to keep this practical and interesting 
question to the front. We understand that a memorial 
is shortly to be submitted to Lord Cromer and Major- 
General Sir Reginald Wingate (the Sirdar) cailing attention 
to the rapid disappearance of big game now going on in 
parts of Africa under British control, and urging that steps to 
avert it should be taken. In particular the memorial depre- 
cates the proposed division of the reserve between the Blue and 
White Niles and Sobat River into two portions, one of which is 
to be allotted to officials, and the other to non-official visitors to 
the Soudan. In other words, the reserve will be a reserve no 
longer. As this particular would-be game sanctuary is peculiarly 
well designed for the purpose, contains a large variety of game, 
and can be fairly easily patrolled from the rivers, its contem- 
plated practical destruction appears to beall the more deplorable, 
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Chis memorial will probably be signed by, among others, the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the Marquess of Hamilton, M.P., 
Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., Sir Henry Seton-Karr, M.P., 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, and Mr. F. C. Selous. 

The following is the text of a question recently asked in the 
House of Commons by Sir Henry Seton-Karr, M.P.: “To ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
provisions of the International Conference, held in London in 
May, 1899, for the preservation of big game in Africa have now 
been ratified by all the Powers represented thereat ; and, if not, 
what Powers have not done so and for what reasons; whether 
the provisions of* the conference are now being carried out in all 
parts of Africa under the control of the Foreign Office, and 
particularly if the prohibition of the export of elephant tusks 
under tolb., in weight is being strictly enforced, and by 
what means; also whether, having regard to the regulation that 
licencees must make a return of game killed, these returns from 
the date the regulation came into force can be collected from all 
territories in Africa under the control of the Foreign Office and 
presented to Parliament; and whether he can state in what 
game reserves in Africa officials and natives are allowed 
to kill game and to what extent and under what conditions; 
also to what extent and at what cost the sanctity of the 
game reserves in Africa is enforced by game wardens, police, 
or otherwise.” 

Viscount Cranborne stated: ‘That the ratifications of 
the provisions of the International Conference, held in London 
in May, 1899, for the preservation of big game in Africa have 
not yet been deposited by the Powers concerned, owing to 
the fact that in signing the Convention the French Government 
reserved its obligation to ratify until Abyssinia and Liberia 
had acceded. These Powers have been repeatedly urged 
to accede, but have hitherto hesitated to do so owing to 
their fear that they may not be able to carry out all the 
provisions of the Convention. Negotiations with them are still 
proceeding. The provisions of the Convention are now being 
carried out in all the protectorates under the control of the 
Foreign Office by means of the game regulations. These regula- 
tions forbid, amongst other things. the export of elephant tusks 
under rolb. in weight, and it is the duty of all administrative 
officers of the protectorates and of the Customs officials to see 
that they are strictly enforced. It was at first found impossible 
to collect accurate returns of the game killed under licences, but 
the returns for 1901-2 for the British Central Africa Protectorate 
were laid before Parliament in August last (No. 2,872 of the 
Annual Series of the Diplomatic and Consular Reports); for 
Somaliland in April last (see appendices in No. 2,948 of the 
Annual Series of the Diplomatic and Consular Reports), Those 
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for East Africa and Uganda will be laid shortly. Officials are 
not allowed to shoot game for the purposes of sport in any of the 
reserves in the protectorates administered by the Foreign Office. 
It has not yet been found possible to deal with the natives in 
those reserves in such a way as to prevent their hunting game 
within them, but the importation of firearms is carefully checked, 
and natives are not allowed to own weapons of precision as 
defined in the Brussels Act. As already stated, it is the duty of 
all administrative officials to see that the game regulations are 
enforced; and in the East Africa Protectorate a special officer 
with the title of game ranger has been appointed for the purpose 
at a salary of £250, with £100 for expenses. ‘There is no other 
sum specially appropriated to game preservation.” 

A similar question was also addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain said: “The parts of Africa 
under the control of the Colonial Office which come within 
the zone defined by Article 1 of the Convention for the 
preservation of wild animals, birds, and fish in Africa of 
May 19th, 1900, are the British colonies and protectorates in 
Wéest Africa and North-Western Rhodesia. Regulations for the 
preservation of wild animals have been brought into force in the 
colony and protectorate of Sierra Leone, in the colonies of the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, in the northern territories of the Gold 
Coast, and in the protectorate of Southern and Northern Nigeria. 
In the other West African colonies or protectorates regulations 
are in preparation, and will be brought into force very shortly. 
In Southern Nigeria, by Order 8 of 1g01, made under Procla- 
mation No. 8 of r1gor, the killing of young elephants and the 
possession and sale of any tusk weighing less than rolb. is 
prohibited under a penalty not exceeding £50 fine or a term of 
imprisonment not exceeding six months with or without hard 
labour, and in Northern Nigeria the Proclamation No. 15 of 
I9OI contains a provision to the same effect. The regulations 
which are in force at the present time in the other colonies and 
proteciorates mentioned above contain no provisions for the 
prohibition or regulation of the export of elephant tusks under 
tolb. (the weight specified by the Convention) in weight. No 
game reserves have been formed in any part of British West 
Africa, and Northern Nigeria, Ashanti, and the northern terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast are at present the only places where 
any regulations exist with reference to licencees making a return 
of the game killed by them. No returns have yet been received 
by the Colonial Office, but the Governor of the Gold Coast and 
the High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria will be asked to 
furnish them. With regard to North-Western Rhodesia, no 
proclamation appears as yet to have been issued, but I am 
communicating with Lord Milner on the subject.” 

Henry Seton-Karr, 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST IN DENMARK. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE FJORD. 


HE immense number of marsh and sea birds which 
flock to the sandy shores, salt marshes, and lagoons 
which form the characteristic feature of a large portior 

of Denmark, especially along the western coast of Jutland, 
was the attraction which led my friend J. and myself, early in 
May, tocarry out a previously planned expedition to this paradise 
for ornithologists Maps had been carefully studied, authorities 
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STOWING CAMERAS IN THE BOAT. 


had been duly referred to, the indispensable Government permit 
obtained, and introductions secured; in short, every possible 
preparation had been made, and yet, in spite ofall care, an excep- 
tionally late spring partly upset all our calculations, by making 
our visit too early. 

Our destination was a small fishing village on the shores 
of an extensive fjord, which rans through a narrow entrance 
for nearly thirty miles, making a 
land-locked sea, shallow -in depth, 
and studded with numerous sandy 
islets, barely rising above sea-level 
at high tides. Sarren sand-dunes, 
wind-swept and bleak, surround the 
fjord, and the whole place is an ideal 
resort for thousands, nay, for millions 
of birds of many species, many of which 
are only to be seen as great rarities 
in this country at very long intervals. 

To explore this fjord, a boat and 
boatman were necessary, and we were 
fortunate in securing the services of 
a gigantic Dane, who spoke excellent 
English, having been, like so many of 
his countrymen, several years in 
England and America. Running down 
under sail, field-glasses in hand, we 
were soon hard at work identifying 
first one species, then another. Ringed 
and Kentish plovers were very numer- 
ous alorg the shingly parts of the 
shore, and Lesser, Arctic, and Sand- 
wich terns provided many charming 
little pictures of bird-life. One very 
Copyngnt beautiful pose was to stretch out 
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the head and raise the expanded wings straight 
over the back as high as they would go. Others 
were washing and preening themselves in the 
water, with the tail raised and closed, giving 
them the appearance at a little distance of 
miniature long-tailed ducks. I saw one Arctic 
tern hovering like a little kestrel, then plunge 
into the water and emerge with a small silvery 
fish. Instead of swallowing this it flew to 
the shore, where his newly-wedded wife was 
screaming in an essentially feminine manner, 
and fed her with the delicate morsel on the 
sand. Flocks of scoters and pairs of pintail 
were seen in the distance, as were also immense 
flocks of Brent geese; avocets, redshanks, and 
dunlins were wading about in the shallows, 
and overhead, besides countless terns, were 
black-headed, common, herring, and _ lesser 
black-backed gulls. 

Our landing-place was on a marshy pro- 
montory about six miles distant, over which we 
intended to walk, carrying cameras and waders, 
to visit some islands on the other side. During 
this walk, as we splashed along through the [/aaae™ 
shallow water, the unceasing babel of bird cries 
which accompanied us would make one believe 2. B. Lodge. PINTAIL DUCR. Copyricht 





that the whole ground was covered with eggs. 

Gulls and terns shrieked their harshest protests, while the a colony of black-headed gulls, each with three eggs, a few nests 
“‘tip-tip”’ of the redshanks and the ‘ whit-whit-whitter-whitter- being also on the ground among the terns’, and there were also 
whitter”’ of avocets were incessant. And yet not 1 per cent., two or three avocets’ nests with four eggs each. The terns on 


being disturbed rose en masse in a thick cloud, 
with harsh and angry outcry, every now and 
again settling down and again rising. A dead 
and half-eaten Sandwich tern looked like the 
work of some hawk or owl. Many similar half- 
dévoured bodies, together with castings, made 
me think there must be short-eared owls about, 
especially as field-mice were extremely abundant 
in every direction; but nothing could be dis- 
covered to verify this supposition. This bit of 
better luck determined us to wade off to another 
larger island, though to reach it necessitated a 
further walk of three miles, over difficult ground, 
with many deep creeks to cross ; but we found it 
worth the trouble. 

First we came on a fair colony of avocets, 
many of which had full clutches of four eggs. 
Beyond this rose a short range of sandy 
hillocks, covered with dry, curly grass. ‘* Here’s 
the pintail ground at last!” exclaimed |. 
“This is what I have been looking for all day.” 
We set to work to explore this bit thoroughly, 
and before long I saw at my feet a duck’s nest, 
the eggs covered up completely with down. 
Here as a puzzle! Everything pointed to the 
eggs—there were ten—being pintail’s, but we 

















R. B. Lodge. PINTAIL DRAKE. Copyright wanted proof, and examination of the down 

brought to light a suspicious resemblance to 
or anything like it, of all this noisy host had eggs. Nests there that of the shoveler. Accurate comparisons being impossible 
certainly were in small numbers, but it was very exceptional to on the spot, it was with some satisfaction that a minute or 
find eggs, and those which did contain an egg or two were only two after I flushed another duck from her nest of twelve eggs, 


redshanks’ and peewits’, and such early breeders. 
Dunlins were constantly met with in pairs, and 
though they were extraordinarily tame, and 
allowed the closest approach, no nests could be 
discovered, and numerous blue-headed yellow 
wagtails, most beautiful little birds, flitted con- 
fidingly in advance. By the time we had arrived 
at the further shore we had not seen an egg we 
wanted, though on the way we saw two biggish 
lots of ruffs. But as two men with guns were 
creeping up to them, it was no good attempting 
to stalk them with the camera. We were by 
this time very wet, the wading trousers having 
been left halfway, to be picked up on our return, 
as being not worth the trouble of carrying 
about. So that wading out to an island about 
150yds. away was looked on as part of the 
day’s work, though the water was waist-deep. 
On landing we found, as my friend tersely 
expressed it, that it ‘fairly stank of birds,” 
which were beginning to lay in fair numbers. 
At each extremity was a strong colony of 
Sandwich terns, their handsomely-marked eggs 
lying thickly on the ground, though no nest 
contained more than two eggs, the majority 
only one. On subsequent visits we found many 
more eggs, but in no case did the clutch number 
more than two, though the birds were then 
sitting. In a small bed of reeds on one side was’ B. B. Lodge. NEST OF BLACK-TAILED GODIW/IT. Copyright 
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which appeared to be a pintail, though the re- 
semblance to the female shoveler was somewhat 
staggering. A few yards away my friend found 
a third nest, apparently deserted, with ten eggs, 
so that here were no fewer than three nests 
within a dozen yards all lined with down of the 
same type. Our convictions were turned into 
certainty some five minutes later, when my 
friend, who had gone on to another island, put 
up a pintail duck at his feet from a nest with 
ten eggs, and this time the duck joined a pintail 
drake which had been flying uneasily about the 
neighbourhood, and the two went off together. 
Four or five days later this small patch 
of grass was full of nests. First a reeve was 
put off, and a careful search revealed her four 
eggs artfully hidden under a tuft of grass; 
and a day after another reeve’s nest was found 
not many yards off, which must have been 
passed over by us. Few nests are more care- 
fully concealed than those of the reeve. Red- 
shanks’ and peewits’ nests were well-nigh in 
every clump of grass, and I also found, for the 
first time, a nest of black-tailed godwit, with 
three pear-shaped eggs of a greenish brown. 
Afterwards, on the mainland, I found a second 
nest containing four eggs. This bird is 
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decidedly less common here than in Holland, where I have 
met numbers among the long meadow-grass in June, by which 


month, being early 
breeders, they have 
always hatched out 
their young. 

Our return home 
by boat, after a long 
day’s hard work in 
wet clothes, was de- 
cidedly unpleasant, as 
a bitterly cold wind 
had been blowing all 
day, and had now 
increased in strength 
and coldness. Our 
arrival late that even- 
ing at the little village 
inn must have been 
a funny sight. 


I was bare- 
footed, wet to the 
waist, cold, dirty, 


and generally  dis- 
hevelled, and most 
certainly not in a 
position to point the 
finger of scorn at my 
fellow-sufferer 
for his appearance. 
But the idea all of a 
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sudden came 
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into my mind to 


wonder what J.’s_ parishioners—he is a country vicar when 
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at home—would think of him if they could see him. He 
had, on my advice, taken off his wet garments, and got 
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ae 
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into my wading 
trousers, which, 
not having been used, 
were at any rate 
dry. The anxious 
way in which 
he held up_ these 
elegant unmention- 
ables, which were 
much too large and 
destitute of braces, 
was _so_ irresistibly 
funny that I laughed 
till 1 nearly dropped 
the load of cameras 
with which I was 
encumbered. — Two 
more utterly disre- 
putable objects 
never, I suppose, 
tried to sneak unseen 
through a_ village 
street. The conse- 
quence of this wet- 
ting and exposure 
was a bad attack of 
rheumatism, which 
crippled one leg. In 
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future I was obliged to wear waders, and keep them on all day ; 
but walking eight miles with a heavy load in wet wading trousers 
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and heavy nailed brogues was no joke, and, 
moreover, it had to be done on one leg, while 
1 dragged the other behind me. Wading long 
distances under these conditions—I did a mile 
once from one island to another—was excessively 
tiring work. On such expeditions it is difficult to 
carry enough food for a long day,:and I was 
often driven by hunger to devour gulls’ and 
terns’ eggs raw. Very good and refreshing 
they are—meat and drink all in one. 

Before leaving, every day seemed to make 
a difference in the number both of birds and 
eggs, and we saw enough to convince us that 
a little later the multitude of feathered life 
must be perfectly astounding. With all these 
swarms of breeding birds still lingered large 
flocks of Brent geese, not yet departed to their 
Arctic breeding grounds. The marsh before- 
mentioned, as far as we searched, about four 
miles each way, was perfectly covered with 
evidences of their recent abundance. In fact, 
the whole ground was like a huge farmyard, 
and it was difficult to find a clean spot large 
enough to sit down on. The fishermen shoot 
them in the winter from hiding-places of drift- 
weed ‘as they come to feed on the sweet grass. 
I heard that from one of these screens twenty-one 
wild swans had been shot one day last winter 
by a single gun. 

It should be said that all this ground is 
a Government preserve, and even landing on 
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it without permission is strictly for- 
bidden. Any infringement will certainly 
be followed by arrest and a heavy fine, 
as has already been proved by two 
English naturalists. The restriction, 
in fact, has been specially framed against 
Englishmen, in consequence of the 
wholesale taking of eggs by some visitors 
several years ago, which aroused the 
indignation of the Danish ornitholo- 
gists. It is comforting to know that 
there are places where interesting and 
diminishing species are really pro- 
tected by laws which are effective. 
Such a sanctuary is of immense value, 
for not only do rare species escape 
extinction, but all the bird population 
very soon lose the instinctive dread 
of man, and become so tame that 
their habits may be observed with the 
greatest ease. Our own Bird Pro- 
tection Laws are a farce; nobody 
takes any notice of them, and nobody 
suffers for any infringement of them 
but a few wretched bird-catchers, who 
do not do half the mischief that the dealers in rare eggs 
perpetrate. R. B. Lopce. 


; a. 7 

SHEEP-W _ASHING. 
HEKE is no pleasanter or more typically rural scene 
than a sheep-washing on a fine day in some quiet part 
of England. In a dry, hot May operations usually 
last from the middle to the end of the month; when, 
as often happens, the season is a cold one, the business 
lingers on through the early days of June. The washing shown 
in the accompanying pictures took place on the penultimate day 
of May, in a placid stream in one of our southern counties. 
Between ten and twelve o'clock about 500 sheep are usually 
treated, and, during the fortnight over which this important 
function extends, between 10,000 and 20,000 sheep get their 
annual bath, flock-masters from the whole country-side sending 
their fleecy charges to this ancient and convenient washing- 
place. Itis impossible to fix the date when sheep were first 
washed at this stream, but from the traditions of the oldest 
shepherds the place must have been used from time immemorial, 

and no doubt sheep have been bathed here for many centuries. 
The operation is a very simple one. The sheep are driven 
into a series of pens on one side of the stream, whence they are 
passed one by one by the shepherds to the first plunge-bath, 
railed in by long poles, as shown in the photographs. Here they 
are well ducked and soused, and then pushed under the pole that 
guards this enclosure to the hands stationed on the planks 
arranged over the middle of the stream. By these men they are 
gently assisted to the other side, whence they emerge, somewhat 
breathless and panting after their unusual experience, to wait 
for the rest of the flock. The operation concluded, the animals 
are conducted quietly back to their pastures, whence, in about ten 
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days’ time, they will be taken to the yet more important business 
of shearing. 

The stream in which this picturesque function takes place 
runs through a wide, marshy, pastoral district, collecting tribute 
from various dykes and minor waters, and pouring its modest 
volume quietly into the sea about a mile away. Otters haunt this 
placid water and take from it many an eel and coarse fish. You 
may find the “seal” or ‘spur’’ of one of these aquatic beasts 
of prey almost certainly, if you examine the banks of the river not 
many hundred yards away. Tall herons, too, haunt this region, 
finding good store of food in the stream and its tributaries. 
Herons are extremely fond of eels, and in these waters eels are 
extraordinarily abundant. Only the day before these pnotographs 
were taken, I watched one of these feathered anglers wrestling 
with a good big eel, which for some minutes, struggling 
vigorously, evaded the attempts of Mr. Heron to get it into his 
gullet. I was within fifty yards, and could see the whole business 
very well. Finally, the heron swallowed his slippery adversary 
and flew off to his wife and family at a neighbouring heronry. 

In the flat meadows about here, now lush with some of the 
greenest grass in all broad England, and golden with innumerable 
buttercups, lapwings are constantly to be seen. Some of them 
make their nesting-places in the neighbourhood, season after 
season, and manage, despite the craft and assaults of occasional 
egg-hunting farmfolk, to rear their young. Little more than a 
quarter of a mile away from this very sheep-washing place, you 
may see a male bird, tumbling and doubling about in the air, in 
his odd spring fashion, and hear the sharp, plaintive note of his 
wailing voice. His mate and a young family are somewhere 
handy ; if witha glass you watched quietly for an hour, you would 
almost certainly be able to trace the mother bird, possibly even 
her fluffy offspring. 

The English are a conservative race, and stick to their 
ancient customs with a wonderful tenacity. Colonists who 
return to this country from Australia 
or South Africa sometimes express 
their surprise that our farmers con- 
tinue to wash their sheep before 
shearing. In Australia and South 
Africa the vast bulk of the wool pro- 
duced is taken from the sheep without 
any preliminary washing, and is either 
exported in grease or scoured after 
shearing in one of the various wool- 
washing establishments. But different 
countries require different devices. In 
South Africa the old European methods 
of washing were abandoned chiefly 
for the reason that they involved 
expense to the owners and discomfort 
to the flocks, often because, in that 
land of drought, washing was well- 
nigh impossible. It is probable that 
these same reasons had much weight 
with the earlier settlers in Australia. 
In England the old methods work 
very well, and flock-masters, who 
are by no means so unobservant or 
so much behind the times as some 
people would have us believe, have 
hitherto found no sufficient inducement 
to change their ancient custom of 
washing first and shearing afterwards. 

In South Africa a far larger 
proportion of grease wool is exported 
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than of fleece-washed and _ scoured 
wool. Buyers of combing wool prefer 
the fleece unwashed, and wool shipped 
to the United States is also exported 
in grease, for the reason that prohibi- 
tive duties on washed wool are imposed 
by the Legislature of that country. 
Still, there is a very considerable 
quantity of fleece-washed and scoured 
wool exported also from South Africa. 
Uitenhage, near Port Elizabeth, is one 
of the great wool washing and scouring 
centres. Here many scores of 
thousands of bales are treated annually. 
The wool is first soaked in hot 
water, then rushed through cold 
water drums by a process known as 
‘“‘Niven’s Patent,” after which it is laid 
out on spacious drying-grounds paved 
with smooth pebbles. The burning 
sun of Africa completes the 
business. 

After seeing both processes, I 
give my vote unreservedly to the 
English style. Probably I am a 
good deal prejudiced in the matter. It 
is so much more pleasant to see our old, 
simple, open-air system still obtaining, 
amid all the delights of an English 
country-side in late spring or early summer. Machinery, although 
it brings in its train many advantages, does, undoubtedly, 
destroy much of the charm of rural life and rural scenery. By all 
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means let us stick to our old-fashioned system of sheep-washing 
as long as we are able. It is one of the last of our ancestral 


farming methods. H. A. Brypen. 


A ROYALIST POST: GAUNT HOUSE. 


N the upper valley of the Thames and its tributaries, in 
north Oxfordshire and the Cotswold border, are some of 
the most interesting and unspoiled areas of old England. 
Perhaps we ought to say ‘middle England,” for, historically 
speaking, most of the old towns, castellated mansions, and 

Tudor houses with which the upper vale of Thames, and the 
banks of the Windrush, the Evenlode, and the Colne abound, 
date from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. These 
houses, towns, and ancient bridges are a rich mine of beauty, 
much of the finest ore of which has been presented to the 
readers of Country Lire. Broughton Castle, Bourton-on- 
the-Water, Stanton Harcourt, New Bridge, Burford Priory, 
Cote, and Minster Lovell are all famous and all beautiful. 
The country is alsoextremely secluded. The rivers run througha 
rich agricultural and pastoral country, uncanalised and uninjured, 
full of fish, spanned by bridges of antique types, and encroached 
on here and there by quaint stone or wooden enclosures, in which 
the sheep- washing has taken place for centuries. The meadows are 
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large and heavily timbered, and through them wind the roads to 
isolated old manors and priories by the water-side. Gaunt 
House, the fiie old mansion here shown, is typical of this class 
of survival of old Oxfordshire. It lies away up the valley of the 
Windrush, which river has been diverted and carried round it 
to form a moat, just as a tributary of the Thames has been 
diverted at the curious old priory house at Clanfield. But the 
Gaunt House moat is wide and deep, and was a formidable 
defence even in the days of the cavaliers, now covered with 
water-lilies and full of darting fish. It is so secluded that 
almost the easiest way to reach it is from Oxford, vid Northmoor, 
and so to the Windrush and New Bridge. The house was buiit 
in the fifteenth century, and belonged to the family of Gaunt. 
John Gaunt, its builder, was commemorated by a brass in the 
church at Stanlake, dated 1465, which brass remained in the 
days of Antony Wood, Not improbably the first house was, like 
that beautiful old mansion Cote higher up the Thames Valley, 
square and embattled. But in the early part of the seventeenth 
century it was purchased by Dr. Fell, 
the High Church and Royalist Dean 
of Christchurch, who may have rebuilt 
part of it in the good Stuart archi- 
tecture which it exhibits to-day. This 
was Dr. Samuel Fell, the elder, who 
is often confused with his son, Dr. John 
Fell, and not unnaturally so, for both 
were Oxfordshire men, ‘both became 
Deans of Christchurch, and both were 
great builders. Dr. Samuel Fell re- 
stored the north side of the great 
“Tom” quad at Christchurch—then 
in ruins—besides adding much to the 
fabric elsewhere. His son, Dr. John 
Fell, built the splendid ‘‘ Tom” tower, 
and also that excellent revival of Gothic, 
the splendid staircase, with its vaulted 
roof, leading to the great hall. By the 
time that the elder Fell had rebuilt 
Gaunt House, the troubles of the 
rebellion centred round Oxford. Fell 
was a friend of Sands, and such an 
ardent loyalist that after his retirement 
to the vicarage of Sunningwell, near 
Radley (for we may presume that 
Gaunt House was sequestrated), he 
died of shock on hearing the news 
of the execution of Charles I. 

Probably Fell offered his house 
as a Royalist fort during the struggle 
to hold the upper Thames Valley, 
Copyright when places like this and Faringdon 
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House were 
eagerly seized 
and garrisoned 
by whichever 
party could first 
gain entry. It 
was held for the 
King from 1643 
to 1645, foraging 
expeditions being 
made from time 
to time to stock 
it with provisions. 
It was near New 
Bridge, too, and 
Fairfax ‘con- 
ceived that it 
would much cong 
duce to the 
straitening of 
Oxford” if he 
held it. When 
the Parliament 
became masters 
of the place the 
garrison seem to 
have been very 
bad neighbours, 
even to those on 
their own side, 
for three of them 
were taken, when 
on a plundering or 
commandeering expedition, by ‘some of the Oxford gentry,” and 
treated with elaborate courtesy, to ‘let them know they met with 
better and honester men than themselves.’’ When the Earl of 
Essex seized Reading and Abingdon and all the Berkshire side 
of the Thames, the King’s forces had to fall back to the north of 
the river. New Bridge was strongly held, and Gaunt House 
became a place of great importance. Some of Waller’s forces 
tried to cross at New Bridge, but were repulsed by the 
King’s dragoons. A little later Waller’s men crossed in 
boats near New Bridge, where he then passed over 5,000 
men. Whereon the King was forced to leave Oxford, and 
marched by Burford and Bourton-on-the-Water to Evesham, 
and so beyond the Severn, yet by a curious mixture of chance 
and military blundering on the part of the Parliamentary 
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generals Oxford 
did not fall, 
and the King 
and his army 
returned and 
reoccupied it. 

It was in 
May, 1645, that 
the Roundhead 
generals decided 
to reduce Dr. 
Fell’s moated 
grange. Eight 
hundred men — 
horse, foot, and 
artillery — were 
sent against it, 
and all through 
the day and night 
of May 29th 
‘shots were heard 
at Gaunt House.” 
One can picture 
the curious scene 
—the peaceful 
meadows full of 
May flowers, all 
the big hawthorn 
hedges in 
blossom, and the 
grim horsemen 
of the Parlia- 
mentary army in 
the old ‘‘ pots” and cuirasses trampling the young grass and tying 
up their horses, while the guns were got to work on the walls. The 
present gate is kept open by one of the cannon balls fired at the 
house, and many others have been dredged from the moat, which 
is wide and deep enough for a boat to row upon. On June Ist 
great preparations were made to storm the house, which was 
sorely shattered by shot; but the governor sounded a parley 
and surrendered on terms of quarter. The garrison consisted of 
twenty-one persons, but apparently the Roundhead force had 
driven in a foraging party of thirty besides, who were also taken 
prisoners. A Colonel Moore was put in charge by Parliament, 
and given a garrison of 200 men. These fell upon and routed 
500 of the King’s horse near Kidlington, and pursued them to 
Oxford. After the siege and the death of Dr. Samuel Fell, it 
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was probably too dilapidated to live in, and was again restored 
and partly rebuilt by John Fell, his son, who was not only Dean 
of Christchurch 1666-86, but became Bishop of Oxford 1676-86, 
for the date 1669 is carved over the fireplace in the kitchen. Its 
capture was one of the few results of the investment of Oxford 
by Fairfax’s army after Marston Moor. 

The gateway stands as a kind of barbican at the crossing of 
the moat. There are the remains of the press for the drawbridge 
also, and a strong door in which are triangular holes pierced for 
muskets. Over the front door is a rampant lion, and in the 
garden lie cannon balls. Though Dr. John Fell rebuilt the 
house, some of the old walls and windows are incorporated in 
the new work, as may be seen even from outside. The interior 
contains one ancient room dating from before the siege, and 
some furniture of a very interesting type. Among these are a 
thick, narrow cak table, with a set of oak stools belonging to it. 
The table is long, narrow, and highly polished, with flaps at the 
end which can be pushed out to accommodaté more guests. One 
of the gates at the entrance is kept open by half of a large cannon 
ball. Some descendants of the family of Gaunt, who built the 
original house, are now established in the United States. 

The remoteness of this house is remarkable. The writer 
was fishing in the Windrush as the guest of a friend who, with 
some others, had rented and was improving the fishing of that 
river. We had passed over Sir John 
Golafre’s ‘“‘new”’ bridge, and fishing 
up the pretty little river came to a 
mill, with every beautiful accessory of 
such a place. So lovely and interesting 
did the place appear, that its name 
was enquired. ‘*Gaunt Mill,” was 
the answer. Then where is ‘Gaunt 
House? It must be close by.” ‘Oh, 
there is not a house, only the mill.” 
Looking round, we saw a mass of trees, 
and a small cut from the river only a 
field or two off, and by crossing these 
meadows found Dr. Fell’s house and 
‘‘fortress on loam,” as is shown in Mr. 
Taunt’s photographs. C.J. Cornisn. 


IN, THE . . 
. . GARDEN. 


A TERRIBLE DIskASE OF YouNG FruIrT 
TREEs. 

11. Board of Agriculture have just 
issued a leaflet dealing with a 
fungus disease of young fruit trees, 
to which the attention of our 
readers may well be directed. It 








is mentioned that every now and 
again this minute but very destructive parasite 
appears under the form of a disease wave, 
causing a very considerable amount of damage, 
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hundreds, or in some instances thousands, of 
young trees being injured or completely killed 
during one of these sporadic attacks, Young 
standard fruit trees, up to the age of eight 
years, are most liable to the disease, and as 
the stem or stock is the part attacked, the 
girdling of this portion of the plant by the 
fungus growing in the bark and cambium means 
the death of the entire tree, which, in a dull 
and damp season favourable to the rapid growth 
of the parasite, usually occurs during the spring 
following the first year of attack. In the case 
of nursery stock, Plum (especially the variety 
called Victoria) and Apple trees have suffered 
most severely in this country; Peach, Apricot, 
and Cherry to a less extent. The fungus is 
also often very abundant on wild Plum, Bullace, 
Blackthorn, etc., and it is the spores produced 
on such wild trees that infect cultivated stock. 
The first indication of the presence of the 
disease is the premature yellowing and fall of 
the leaves, followed by a drying up, browning, 
and shrivelling of the bark of the stem. 
During the spring following the first year’s 
inoculation, numerous minute, elongated cracks, 
arranged in dense clusters, appear in the 
dried-up bark. These represent the first form 
of fruit produced by the fungus, and are 
followed during the second season after infec- 
tion by larger, fewer, and more irregularly 
scattered cracks, always transversely arranged in 
the now dead bark, containing a second and 
more highly developed kind (ascigerous) of 
fungus fruit. The spores of the fungus are 
mature during late spring and early summer, 
and it is at this season that infection of young 
fruit trees takes place, the spores gaining access to the stem either through 
the unprotected ends of pruned twigs or through the living bark itself. 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ATTACK. 

All wounds on the stem exposed by cutting off shoots, however small, 
should be protected at once by a coating of gas-tar until the tree is at least 
ten years old. If this precaution is neglected, spores frequently alight on the 
newly-formed wounds, where they quickly germinate and spread upward and 
downward in the living bark, which becomes discoloured ; finally, the fungus 
bursts through the bark it has killed, and produces spores on the surface. In 
order to prevent spores from germinating on the surface of the stem, and then 
entering through the bark directly, the entire stem of the tree should be 
painted with the following composition: Reduce soft soap to the consistency 
of thick paint by the addition of a strong solution of washing soda in water. 
Add one pound of powdered quicklime to every five gallons of the dissolved 
soap, and stir the whole until thoroughly mixed. Apply to the trunk with a 
paint-brush, being careful to cover every part. This mixture is tenacious, 
not easily dissolved by rain, and usually lasts for one season if properly made 
and applied. Up to the present the disease has only been observed on a 
large scale where the trees are growing in stiff clay. Under such conditions 
it is very important to avoid deep planting, otherwise the roots are liable to 
be killed, owing to the presence of stagnant water, lack of air, etc., during a 
continuous rainy period, especially in spring or early summer. If the trees 
are not actually killed by this means alone, which is very frequently the case, 
their vitality is considerably weakened, and they are thus rendered more 
susceptible to the attacks of parasitic fungi. In a case of an extensive attack 
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which the Board investigated in the county of Nottingham in 1902, the trees 
had evidently been seriously crippled by being planted too deep in a strong 
soil, and were consequently specially susceptible to attack. It is important 
that the fungus should be recognised by gardeners, as its frequent occurrence 
on wild trees in hedgerows might lead to the infection of nursery stock in a 
wholesale manner—as has, in fact, taken place more than once—unless 
detected and removed without delay. All diseased plants should be burned 
at once, as, if allowed to lie about, the spores mature on the dead wood and 
are scattered by «ind, a risk of further infection being thereby incurred. 
JULY IN THE GARDEN. 

This is the drowsy month of the year. The garden should be full of 
warm scents and colouring, and breathe joy and contentment. Roses and 
Lilies, Pinks and Carnations are in flower, and those who planted their 
borders well last autumn or spring are reaping the reward of their labours. Even 
at this time there is work to perform, The Sweet Peas, if they are to continue 
to flower profusely, must be relieved of incipient seed-pods, heavily-laden Rose 
bushes may be relieved of a part of their burden, and the tall Larkspurs 
and herbaceous Phloxes should be well supported, in the event of storms of 
wind and rain. Stir up the sun-baked surface of the soil frequently to let 
light and air to the roots, and take Pink cuttings or pipings. Continue to 
thin out late-sown annuals, and towards the end of the month plant the early 
Irises, such as the Violet-scented Iris reticulata, The oak-leaved Pelargoniums, 
which seem to have gone out of fashion of late years, may be struck from 
cuttings in the open at this season. When the sun beats fiercely upon the 
borders the water and bog gardens are a source of comfort. It is only when 
the sun shines full upon the Nymphzas or Water-lilies that the flowers 
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expand in all their fulness. It may not be known generally that Nymphzas 
may be planted during the summer months, The young ones should be 
placed in small punnets, using a soil of turfy loam, and let down into water 
about a foot deep. When established transfer them to larger baskets, make 
them secure in the position they are to occupy, and the following year the 
results should be in every way satisfactory. We have punted in a lake filled 
with the rarest and most gorgeous of hybrid Water-lilies, and looked into those 
floating flowers scintillating with colour and only open when the sun shines. 
They must be looked into from above to see all their wealth of beautiful 
shades, crimson, perhaps, or of softest yellow, with an intermediate range of 
great variety. The smaller forms may be cut for the table. A few flowers 
floating in a bowl or centre-piece are a pleasant decoration in the hot 
summer days, 
SoME FoRGOTTEN RosEs. 

A well-known Rose-grower recalls the many beautiful Roses that seem 
to have been forgotten in the rush for novelties. He writes to us as 
follows: ‘Some Roses are so valuable, and yet comparatively unknown, that I 
think your readers would be glad to have their names. The beginner in Rose- 
growing is often perplexed as to the varieties to select, and, maybe, looks 
down the list of exhibition Roses for his choice. It is safe to say that with 
few exceptions he could not go far wrong if he planted such varieties as are 
most frequently exhibited, but supposing this were done and he still desired 
to add more variety, a list such as I propose to name would augment his 
collection with some really good things. How many, save exhibitors, know 
the true worth of that grand crimson, Comte Raimbaud, one of the best 
rich-coloured Roses grown, far superior to A. K. Williams for the garden. 
General Baron Berge is another red, almost as free as a Hybrid Tea and of a 
fine glowing colour. Excellent, except for a tendency to mildew, Caroline 


d’Arden has never made the progress it deserves. Few Roses possess its 
good points, fragrance, glowing colour, and size. Crown Prince is a 


charming Rose, one of those that produce not only a pretty velvety bud, 
but also a bold open flower, and the plant, too, is a splendid grower. Duke 
of Albany has a pleasing colour, is not very vigorous, but quite equal to 
Fisher Holmes in this respect. Duke of Connaught, the Hybrid Perpetual 
variety, is a lovely neat flower with rich velvety shading, quite worthy of a 
place in every collection. Brilliant is another excellent Hybrid Perpetual, 
and well-named. It is of a very vivid shade, certainly one of our best scarlet 
Roses. Lord Macaulay, introduced as far back as 1874, is also most 
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meritorious and sweetly fragrant. Its glowing colour and beautiful dark 
shading never fail to attract attention. 

‘*T have always maintained that the Hybrid Perpetual as a class, is not 
played out, as so many writers assert. What is required is to bring the skill 
of the hybridist to bear on this group. At present, it is thought the correct 
thing is to cross the Hybrid Perpetual and Tea-scented and vice versa. This 
is very commendable, but why not cross the Hybrid Perpetual with opposites 
in colour and form from its own class, and I am confident many gems will 
result. All who admire huge Pzeony-like Roses should procure Mme. Joseph 
Bonnaire, a Rose almost as large as Paul Néron, with the delicate silvery 
pink colouring of a Tea Rose. Another grand Rose in everything but name 
is La France de 89. It is excellent to plant against a wall, and its free- 
blooming habit and huge drooping blossoms would be points in its favour for 
wall or standard. Dr. Hogg is an old Hybrid Perpetual which I fear is 
almost lost. I consider that it is a far more useful purple Rose than Sir 
Rowland Hill, for the latter, being a sport of Charles Lefebvre, is not very 
constant. Souvenir de Mme. Joseph Metral is surely not known, or it would 
be in much request. It is a beautiful, full, massive flower, of a glowing 
carmine colour, quite good enough for the show-box. It would make a fine 
large-headed standard, and it is a splendid wall Rose. Mme. Jules Siegfried 
is another excellent wall or large bush variety. It is not even found in some 
catalogues, but it surpasses many Roses in freedom. Its colour is creamy 
white, and the flowers are borne in clusters. Josephine Marot, which 
appeared the same year as Mme. Abel Chatenay, is a beautiful sturdy Hybrid 
Tea, much too good to suffer oblivion, which seems likely if the enormous 
production of novelties goes on at the same rate as in the last few years. 
La Tosca is the result of crossing the 
above with Luciole, and is a charming variety. 
I am much surprised that such a_ grand 
Rose as Alliance Franco-Russe has not been 
mentioned more frequently. I consider that it 
is a Tea Rose of much value, as its habit of 
growth is excellent, and the individual flowers 
are not unlike those of Maréchal Niel.” 


A CORNISH . 
. TOWN. 


HIS picturesque town has so 
strong a personality that once 
seen it can never be forgotten. 
It follows the example of the 
saint after whom it is named 

by looking upon cleanliness as a sinful 
luxury. But in spite of the risks of 
typhoid fever and minor evils the 
fascinated visitor returns again and 
again. The town starts halfway up a 
castle-crowned hill with terraces of 
uninteresting modern houses, whose 
windows seem staring in wonder at the 
beautiful blue bay beneath. They are 
notable through being the only 
Copyright washed things in the place—at all 
hours of the day they may be seen 
undergoing a vigorous syringing from the outside. After 
this faint threat of being conventional the town grows wild, 
and the charm begins. Hcuses of all shapes and sizes lie 
huddled together as though they had been thrown into their 
places haphazard. Stone steps lead up to doors and windows; 
sometimesa steep flight connects one street with another or ends 
abruptly in the sea. Its steps and arches give the town a foreign 
look. In the quaint old church during service the lapping of the 
waves outside can be heard, and the strong scent of pilchards in 
the air explains the prayer for the “harvest of the sea.” The 
old part of the town has the peculiarity of being an isthmus. 
Day and night it listens to the musical moan of the sea, and at 
all times seems wrestling with the breakers. 

The further end of the town consists of some straggling 
huts anda cluster of pig-styes on a rocky hill surmounted by a 
coastguard’s cottage. This hill is called ‘‘ The Island,” which it 
was before a harbour was built, for then whenever a stormy wind 
arose huge waves broke over a narrow street from one bay to the 
other. Here the town has one of the prettiest natural rockeries 
in the world—sea samphire, asters, pinks, and campion look up 
smiling after each fresh shower of spray. 

Among the many characteristics of this town may be 
mentioned its power of attracting artists and cats; both abound, 
but the latter predominate. Seventy-eight cats were counted in the 
course of a short walk through the streets. They lie curled up on 
tub and in basket, they frequent each roof and flight of steps, and 
take a great interest in the unloading of fish by the quay. The 
theory of evolution of natural selection may explain why, since 
the advent of the artists, so many of the female inhabitants have 
venetian-red hair. The artists send pictures of the place to the 
Academy. This has had the effect of making the town self- 
conscious. When looked at, the grey walls seem to turn toa 
tender green and pink, the girls carrying yellow-rimmed, brown 
earthenware waterpots fall into picturesque attitudes, and the 
seagulls pose upon the rocks, W.S. 
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MONG the many fine houses in Hampshire, that which 
we illustrate to-day is certainly among the most 
considerable. It is not the largest nor the finest of 
the old houses of the shire, but it- has this great 
charm, that no new wing has been built in a style of 

modern convenience, and that there has been no restoration by 
Wyatt or his followers, and no improvement by Kent or Brown. 
The great charm of the place is its simplicity, originality, and 
antique air. It lies towards the borders of Surrey, about midway 
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between Farnham and Alresford, in a country much varied with 
wood, heath, and meadow, and within a short distance of Selborne 
and the famous home of Gilbert White. The old town of Alton 
is the most considerable place in its neighbourhood, and the 
church of Chawton is in the immediate vicinity of the dwelling- 
place. It may be remembered that White, leaving behind*him 
the beech-crowned ‘Hanger ”’ and the “ Plestor”’ of his village, 
sometimes went to Alton by the hollow rocky way he describes, 
cut deep by the traffic of ages and the fretting of water, worn 
down through the first stratum 
of the freestone and partly 
through the second, so that it 
looked more like a watercourse 
than a road, bedded with naked 
rag for furlongs together, in 
many cases reduced far below 
the level of the fields, and 
exhibiting a grotesque and wild 
appearance from the tangled 
roots that twisted among the 
strata, and the torrents rushing 
down their broken sides. 

In the picturesque region 
thus traversed was one of the 
forty-five lordships which 
Hugh de Port, the Conqueror’s 
comrade in arms, received in 
Hampshire as the guerdon of 
his share in the enterprise. 
Hugh’s son, Henry, who was 
a baron of the Exchequer, was 
followed by John de Port, and 
he by his son Adam de Port, 
who married the heiress of the 
St. Johns. From that time 
forward the De Ports were 
heard of no more, for they 
assumed the name of St. John, 
and were for centuries a power 
in the county. 

Chawton remuined with 
the family for nearly 500 years, 
and on the death of Sir Thomas 
Poyning, Lord St. John, in 
1458, it fell, through default of 
male issue, to Joan, wife of 
Sir Thomas Bonville, whose 
granddaughter Elizabeth 
married Sir Thomas West, 
Lord De La Warr. By this 
family the property was sold 
on April 8th, 1551, to John 
Knight, who belonged to a 
family long established in the 
county. The Knights appear, 
indeed, to have held land in 
Chawton from the time of 
Edward II., if not earlier, and 
in 1524 William Knight had 
been tenant of the lands pur- 
chased by his grandson John 
in 155t. The manor did not 
go with the property, but was 
left by Lord De La Warr, 
who died in 1554, to Leonard 
West, by whom it was sold 
to Thomas Arundell, and from 
that proprietor’s son William 
it was purchased in May, 
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John Knight. 
Irom that time 
forward the 
estate and 
manor have re- 
mained in the 
same family, 
and thus have 
descended to 
the present 
owner. 

The exist- 
ing manor 
house, which is 
a beautiful 
Tudor _ struc- 
ture, with 
many — gables, 
lofty chimneys, 
fine mullioned 
windows, and 
other _charac- 
teristic features, 
was built by 
John Knight, 
the son of 
Nicholas, who 
purchased the 
manor. The 
house has gone 
through some 
subsequent changes, but the older parts, including the great hall 
and the tapestry gallery, go back to that time. The date, 1593, 
may be seen over the door of the extremely quaint old stables, 
which are themselves like a house, and stand opposite to the 
lych-gate of the church. The earlier date, 1588, remains at the 
back of the fireplace in the hall. It was a memorable year in 
English history, being that of the great Armada, in connection 
with which it is interesting to know that John Knight contributed 
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£50 to the fund 
raised by 
Elizabeth for 
the expense of 


resisting the 
attempt of the 
Spaniards. 


It seems 
probable — that 
the original 
purpose was to 
erect a manor 
house of the 
&® form, so 
common in 
Tudor times— 
that is to say, a 
main block, 
with a wing 
projecting from 
each end, anda 
porch standing 
eut in the 
middle. If that 
was the inten- 
tion, it was 
never carried 
out, for only 
one block with 
the central pro- 
jection was 
completed, and the house took its present form about the 
year 1650 or 1655, when two wings were added in the rear of 
the then existing building, thereby forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, and partly enclosing a courtyard. The original plan 
of the house was thus entirely changed, and the effect has been 
to give much pleasing individuality to the structure.( The great 
staircase, the library, and the long gallery were a part of this 
addition, while the hall and tapestry gallery, as has been said, 
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are more than half a century older. The hall is certainly 
most quaint and interesting in character. It has a flat 
ceiling, and thus does not possess the dignity of some of 
the greater halls, but it is of large size and excellent 
proportions, and is very beautiful. The panelling is of old oak, 
rich in character and colouring, with excellent carving along the 
top in many places. The fireplace has fluted pilasters of an 
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garter, and the family achievements of the possessors, also within 
the garter. Above the panelling hang old family portraits of 
considerable interest. The excellent proportions, the large size, 
and the chaste adornments of this interesting place make it 
altogether pleasing, and little effort of the imagination is required 
to people it with its old inhabitants. The arrangement is that 
of early times, there having been originally a cross table at the 
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early type, and a mantel surmounted by arches of wood finely 
carved, with caryatid figures supporting the frieze. The ancient 
fireback, dated 1588, with admirable herring-bone brickwork in 
the rear, is extremely good. Much ancient furniture is in this 
fine apartment, with nothing modern to break the charm, and the 
old armorial glass on the south side is extremely quaint and 
interesting. It includes the Royal arms of the Tudors with the 
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head of the room, with a lengthwise table, and at the lower end 
is the oak screen, through which the servants entered with their 
meats from the kitchen. Our illustrations will bring clearly 
before the reader the interesting character of the structure and 
the admirable features of the arrangement. 

The tapestry gallery, upstairs, which is coeval with the hall, 
is also panelled with oak, and is very quaint and interesting. 
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The later features are found in the south entrance, the great 
staircase, and the long gallery. 
Ionic character, and one doorway, bearing the date 1655, is 
finished with an elegant pediment. 
tion of changing taste, the classic spirit breaking in upon the 
older style, but with no structural modification. 
with old buff jerkins, pistol holsters, and 


entrance is hung 
trophies of the 
chase. 

But the domi- 
nant impression 
received from the 
house is of that 
permanence of 
character which 
we have remarked, 
with scarcely any 
intrusion of 
modern things. 
The oak room is 
panelled to the 
ceiling and has a 
very elegant 
mantel-piece, with 
coupled lonic 
columns in _ its 
upper _ portions, 
separating elegant 
carved and 
moulded _panel- 
lings. Here, again, 
ancient furniture 
and family pictures 
complete the 
plenishing of the 
room. One of the 
most finished 
chimney-pieces in 
the house is that 
in the study, 
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There are fluted pilasters of 
Thus we discover a revela- 


The south 
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nat 


bone masonry in brick tiles. 
date, and are boldly and characteristically executed. 
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being an excellent example of the English Renaissance, retaining 
in its upper arched panels a trace of the older Tudor manner. 
The fluted pilasters, sculptured brackets, dentils, and carved and 
fluted panelling are extremely good ; so also is the fireplace, with 
an old fireback and dogs for burning wood, and behind it herring- 
The staircases are of the same 


One of the 
most interesting 


objects at Chaw- 
ton House is an 
old armorial 
tapestry of the 
Lewkenors, which 
hangs in the 
library, and is a 


very beautiful 
piece of ancient 
work, 16ft. long 


by 7ft. wide, bear- 
ing the date 1564. 
In the midst are 
the Lewkenor 
arms, elaborately 
worked, with sup- 
porters, and hav- 
ing a rich border- 
ing of fruits and 
flowers. On either 
side of the central 
design .are. otber 
family shields in 
admirable crafts- 
manship and 
characteristically 
designed, and the 
backgroundis filled 
with a_ beautiful 
conventional pat- 
tern of roses and 
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lilies. The whole design is surrounded by a wonderful border, 
worked with grapes, pomegranates, apples, and various flowers, 
and having round compartments in which are fourteen shields of 
arms. The origin of this remarkable example of tapestry appears 
not to be known. It came into the possession of the Knights 
through a marriage with the Lewkenors, and there is preserved 
at Chawton House a memorandum, dated 1662, in the hand- 
writing of Sir John Lewkenor, which shows that the tapestry 
was then very greatly valued. It readsas follows: ‘“* Remember 
to keep safe ye carpet of arms now aged about 100 years, which 
in ye failure of the elder house totalie consuming itself by 
daughters and heires and passing into other names, was sent 
hither by Constance Glenham of Trotton, who was one of those 
heires, for record to the younger house and whole name.” The 
carpet was brought from West Dene to Chawton in 1737, and 
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has been kept there safely ever since. The arms in the border 
include those of Tregos, Camoys, Culpepper and Audley, 
D’Oyley, De La Warr and Cantelupe, Pelham, Gournay and 
Moyne. 

It is unnecessary to describe any further this very attractive 
Hampshire place, which stands in the same category as Bramshill, 
Hackwood, The Vyne, and not a few other goodly mansions and 
manor houses of Tudor and Stuart times. Chawton House has been 
fortunate in remaining through centuries in the hands of the same 
family, and in having thus been preserved with little change in 
form or detail. Indeed, it may be said that since the middle of 
the seventeenth century scarcely any structural change has 
passed over the place. It is thus very pleasant to add repre- 
sentations of it to the long series of pictures of old English 
mansions which have appeared in these pages. 





THE GIVER OF HONOUR. 


By Mrs. Hucu FRAser. 


“ By WILL, I will,’ was what Tjima kept 
repeating to himself as he went down 
the steep path. ‘I must get my uncle 
to lend me money to buy a little land. 
He can have a mortgage on it if he 

likes. Then I can soon build a pretty house, 

and I will marry O Hana Sanina month. Oh, 
how dear and pretty she is! How different 
from Matsu and all the girls down there” ; and 
he looked scornfully towards the grey roofs of 
the village, well in sight now. ‘I will tell 

Kamoyo San all about it, and she will help me, 

of course. How glad I am that I got away from 

Miyanoshita when I did.” 

So he went on, happy thoughts keeping 
pace with young feet, and all his ambitions 
forgotten. Hana’s pretty face had done in a 
moment what the good uncle’s years of lecturing 
had never accomplished. 

When he reached the rambling house in 
the village street where Kamoyo waited on 
customers, looked after her children, and heard 
all the gossip of the country-side, Ijima found 
the bustling wife sitting behind her low counter 
folding up endless little packages of tea. Each 
one contained a pinch of the dark strong species 
which the peasants love, and the poor people 
paid something less than a farthing for one 
packet, which with their frugal care provided 
several cups. Kamoyo worked rapidly, anda 
great pile of the fragrant squares was on the 
counter at her elbow. She looked up at her 
nephew with a smile, but did not cease from her 
occupation. He came and sat down close beside 
her, looking so important that she said, laughing, 
‘What has happened, my boy? You look as 
if someone had left you a fortune.” 

“‘T wish they had,” he cried; “I have just 
found out that I want one. Dear aunt, I am 
so glad to find you alone. Listen—there is no 
one here, is there?’’ She shook her head, and 
he went on, impetuously, “‘ I must have O Hana 
San for my wife. Will you manage it for me, 
dear, clever, kind Kamoyo San?” And he 
looked at her very winningly. 

Kamoyo was so surprised that she turned 
round on him sharply with a kind of gasp, and fifty little paper 
parcels rustled down on the floor. 

‘‘But she has no money, and you have no money,” cried 
Kamoyo, in consternation. ‘ My dear child, that will never do. 
Oh, why would you not go and see Matsu’s people when I asked 
you to? There is the right wife for you.” 

The tears were in her eyes, for she was much troubled. 

‘«‘One cannot always be thinking of money,” returned Ijima, 
impatiently. ‘I am sure my uncle will help me, and i 

“ There is a letter from your uncle waiting for you,” said 
Kamoyo, suddenly, and she rose to give it to him, inwardly 
hoping that it would recall him to Miyanoshita. She knew that 
the relations would hold her responsible if he made a rash 
marriage, and what could be more rash than to fix upon poor 
little Hana, the portionless maid of the woods? A nice child, 
Kamoyo told herself, and in other circumstances—well, one 
might have thought of it. Then she was roused by an exclama- 
tion from her nephew. Ijima had been reading his letter slowly 
and laboriously, but now it had fallen from his hands, and his 
face was pale. 

«What has happened?” cried Kamoyo, in alarm. 
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«They have come to call out the levy of my year!” he 
gasped. “I had forgotten—the conscription!” Then he hid 
his face in his hands for a moment and was quite silent. 

Dismay and relief came into Kamoyo’s heart. The con- 
scription was bad enough in all conscience, but at least it would 
take him away from Hana for the present. In three years he 
would see things very differently. But she was too kind to 
show anything but her sympathy. 

“Poor Ijima, poor lad!”’ she said, and came and stood 
beside him and laid her hand on his shoulder pityingly. 

«‘T shall have to go,”’ he said in a moment, looking up at 
ker with real grief in his face, but with something else there 
too—an expression of resolve that was new to her. ‘ Perhaps 
they will let me off,” he said. ‘I will try and seem blind, deaf, 
lame, everything a soldier should not be. But, if it comes to 
going, Hana must promise to wait for me, and I will come back 
and marry her when I have served my time. I swear I will! 
You must keep her for me, aunt; no other man shall go near 
her-—promise ! ”’ 

‘“‘ But I have nothing to do with it,” remonstrated Kamoyo; 
“besides, you have not spoken to her grandfather, and now 
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you will have no time. It will be all you can do to reach 
Miyanoshita by to-morrow morning. It is a long journey.” 

«Then | will reach it in the evening,” he replied, stubbornly. 
“For I will not go till 1 have seen O Hana San again!” 

Nothing would move him from that. He would walk up 
the hill late in the afternoon, when Sakubei would be coming 
home, and, since Kamoyo would not undertake the charge (as 
he declared she was in duty bound to do) of asking the old 
man’s consent to the marriage, well, he had a tongue, he 
supposed, and it was not given him for nothing. He would 
even prefer the request himself. This departure from established 
custom appeared scandalous to Kamoyo, but she was firm in 
refusing to help him; soat last he left her, with rather a sore heart. 

As he breasted the hill in his quick walk, he left all appre- 
hension behind. The afternoon light, the breath of summer at 
its sweetest and fullest, the hum of insects and the cool tinkle 
of mountain brooks, all soothed and heartened him. Even 
recruiting officers and angry relatives seemed small things to 
count with on such a day. 

ie came to a sudden standstill when he caught sight of the 
cottage at last. There was something unusual about the aspect 
of the place. The screens were pushed aside, and he saw two 
peasants in their working clothes standing in the verandah. As 
he came nearer they turned to look at him, and he knew that 
something had happened, for their faces were grave and 
frightened. 

““What is it ?” he cried, advancing quickly. ‘ Where is 
O Hana San?” 

The question 
made them shake 
their heads. 

“In there,” 
said one, pointing 
to the inner room, 
“‘with her grand- 
father. He has 
had a fall——” 

‘s‘Let me 
pass,” Ijima ex- 
claimed. And he 
rushed by them 
into the house. 

Hana was 
kneeling — beside 
the old man, 
holding his hand 
and weeping 
bitterly. © Some- 
one touched her 
on the shoulder, 
and she looked up 
to see a_ kind, 
handsome face 
bending down 
over her, with 
eyes where tears 
of love and 
sympathy were 
not ashamed to 


gather. 
‘*Oh, help 
me!” she wailed. G. H. Rittner. MIST IN 


“T cannot get 
him to speak tome! And he seems so cold! What does it 
mean ?.” 

Ijima had seen death once before. There was no mistaking 
the pinched grey look on the old face. He knelt down on the 
other side of Sakubei and lifted him in his arms, and told Hana 
to see if she could not find some saké to give him. She ran to 
fetch a cup and held it to the old man’s lips. He opened his 
eyes wide and smiled at her kindly. ‘* Good child—good littie 
Hana! Always—so good!” 

Then his eyes closed, and his head sank more heavily on 
the young man’s shoulder. That was the end. 

Hana’s lover thought his heart must break for her trouble. 
She wept until she could weep no longer, and he tried to comfort 
her, but failed utterly. She would not look at him, but lay on 
the ground with her face hidden in her sleeve, shaking from head 
to foot with terrible sobbing. He left her for a moment and 
went out to see if one of the men who had carried Sakubei to his 
home would go dowr to the village with a message to Kamoyo. 
They had moved away, seeing that Hana had no need of them, 
but he ran after them and begged them to go to his aunt and tell 
her what had happened and ask her to come up at once. Then 
he went back into the saddened house and stood for a moment 
beside those two prostrate figures, the kindly gentle old man 
who would never rise again, and the heart-broken girl who 
looked so pitifully young and forlorn in her abandonment of grief. 
At last he knelt down beside her and got hold of her hand, all 
cold and wet with tears. Then he knew how much he loved her. 
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«“ Hana, dear Hana!” he cried, forgetting forms, forgetting 
everything but his great desire to comfort her; ‘‘do not weep so 
bitterly. Sakubei San was a good man, and his time had come, 
and he has had no sickness or pain. See, dear, you are not 
alove. 1 will take care of you—indeed I will!” 

She did not answer, but she seemed quieter, and she left her 
little cold hand in his; so he took heart of grace, and went on: 
*\Von’t you sit up and look at me, Hana San? I have sent for 
Kamoyo, and she will be here soon, and there are things to 
do. You must not give way like this, you who are always so 
brave.” 

The call to duty roused her. Slowly she gathered herself 
up into a sitting position, smoothed her garments, dried her eyes 
with her sleeve, and pushed back the dark hair-that had fallen 
over her brow. Then she looked at Ijima bravely, her pretty 
cheeks stained with her first tears, and her sweet lips trembling 
still. 

“‘ Forgive me,” she said, ‘‘ I ought not to make you sad for 
my grief. I will be good—he said I was, always’”—and the 
tears started afresh, but they were quieter ones now. 

‘‘Come out into the open air for a moment,” said Ijima, 
and he led her on to the verandah without letting her look back 
at the sad sight she was leaving. The sun had set, and all the 
sky was one tender transparent rose. Soft mists hung in the 
valley and over the distant lake. In the east the, rose was 
turning silver where the moon was rising behind the mountains. 
The dewy silence of the evening was all around them. Still 
holding her hand, 
Ijima drew Hana 
away from the 
cottage till they 
stood on the green 
skirts of the 
forests. 

Then he 
looked into her 
face, and saw 
that she was calm 
enough to listen 
to him, but he 
was silent for a 
moment yet. It 
was so hard not 
to tell her all that 
was in his heart, 
not to speak of 
the great love 
that he feit for 
her. But that 
must not be now; 
instinctive deli- 
cacy made him 
put his own 
feelings aside in 
his deep respect 
for his little 
sweetheart’s grief. 
She would want 
no lover to-day— 
only the kindest 
of friends. 

‘‘O, Hana 
San!” he began, 
**T wish I could stay with you to—to take care of you, but when 
Kamoyo San comes I must go quickly to Miyanoshita, so I 
cannot talk with you after this.” 

“You are going away!” she said, with a note of dismay in 
her voice which was very sweet to him. Then she turned her 
face away, but not before he had seen the new trouble in it. His 
presence had taken the edge off her desolation, and already she 
had begun to cling to him. 

“Oh, I would never go if I could help it!” he cried 
impetuously, ‘but they have sent for me. Forgive me for 
speaking of my unworthy affairs in this sad moment. My heart 
is breaking for you—for your honourable grandfather; but my 
day has come to serve in the army, and I must go back to 
Miyanoshita directly—to be a soldier.” 

‘*Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed. ‘Do not go! pray do not 
go! Perhaps you will be killed, like Matsu’s brother last year— 
in the war—I am afraid for you, Ijima San!” 

She did not try to hide her fears. Even now, in the first 
hours of her grief, it seemed a terrible thing that her friend 
should have to face such dangers. 

‘*T have no choice,” he answered sadly. ‘If I donot obey I 
shall be putin prison. But there isno war now—and when I come 
back—when I come back—Kamoyo San will tell you the rest!” 

He had not finished his sentence, but he was looking at her 
with eyes which said more than many words. She answered 
the look with one of almost despairing sorrow. Her little happy 
world lay round her in ruins and she was left desolate. 


. 
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Then Kamoyo came towards them. She had walked fast 
up the hill and was out of breath and terribly concerned, for she 
was fond of the little maid. 

Ijima went forward to meet her, and told her briefly what 
had happened. ‘ You will take care of her, will you not?” he 
pleaded. ‘ And by-and-bye, please, please tell her that I will 
come back and marry her, and she shall be happy again, quite 
happy. Do not forget, dear Kamoyo San, whatever happens, I 
will come back for her some day. And all good fortune to you, 
health and good luck in your house. Good bye, good bye. Le 
sure to tell her.” 

He rushed away without daring to look back, and Hana, 
standing still by the great tree where he had left her, watched 
him till he was hidden by a turn of the path. Then she remem- 
bered that she must greet the kind woman who was already 
standing by her side. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON, THE GREEN. 
TEKRIBLE and new trouble is coming on some of the club-house 
committees in the South-—those lockers that have hitherto been 
adequate to all practical demands are now altogether too short 
to hold the ordinary fishing rod clubs with which the modern 
golfer is disposed to arm himself. The southerner has got it into 
his head that he can drive further—can at all events drive the 
Haskell ball further—with clubs of abnormal length ; and having got this idea 
firmly into his head, and these clubs into his hand, the problem is how to get 
them into the locker, The long and the short of it—the long of the club and 
the short of the locker—is that they will not go. Lockers, like courses, it 
would appear, will have to be lengthened to suit the expansive tendencies of 

modern golf. 

Maybe the golfer does drive a little further with these long clubs, 
provided that he keeps the length within reason. That is just what he does 
not always seem disposed to do, He gets them unreasonably long. It is a 
significant fact that in face of this tendency on the part of the southern amateur, 
the great men of the open championship did not use clubs of any abnormal 
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length at all, although their driving was abnormal at times. Perhaps the fact 
is that the long clubs help the feeble, and those that are uncertain of aim, 
more than those whose accuracy gives them the confidence requisite for 
hitting hard. In any case, the shafts of clubs, as they are supplied whole- 
sale in the rough, are not long enough for the new fishing rods, and the 
club maker has to splice on an extra 6-in. or so at the end of each, 

In a way, this has the look of a return to the implements of very ancient 
limes, the most ancient times of which we have any knowledge in that 
particular respect ; for the oldest clubs in existence, so far as is generally 
known, are those found comparatively recently in the course of demolishing a 
house at Hull, They were discovered in a forgotten cupboard or recess, and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who saw them, gave it as his opinion that they were made 
inthe time of the Stuart kings. At any rate, they are very old, and, like most 
old stories, they are very long, longer than anything that the most daring o1 
the modern innovators has devised. But, on the other hand, their heads are 
so clumsy in appearance, so big and cumbersome, that it is scarcely possible 
to believe they were intended to be swung with the quickness that is requisite 
for a long drive. One cannot get away from the notion that the man who 
used them played with a slow half-swing. So in all likelihood the length o 


shaft is the only real point of similarity between the most modern and 
those most ancient weapons. In the manner of using them, in the kind of 
stroke for which they are, or were, respectively designed, it is probable that 
there is a very great difference, and the likeness is no more than accidental 
not essential, to use the jargon of a logic invented about the same time as the 
antique clubs, At all events there are few of us who would not be willing to 
back ourselves on even terms with the great Harry Vardon himself if he were 
restricted to their use and we were permitied our clubs of to-day. 

It is a pity that so many names were conspicuous by absence from the 
entry list of the Scottish ladies’ championship, in which Miss C, Glover 
defeated Miss M. Graham in the final tie. It does not in the least follow 
that the result would have been any different had all those who might have 
t 
after all what is a Scottish ladies’ championship without the Misses 


been expected to take part in the competition put in an appearance, | 


Whighams, Misses Orrs, and others that might be named and actually have 
made their mark in the larger amateur championship of the ladies? Two 
Misses Orr have actually been first and second in that championship, 
emulating the performance of the Brothers Vardon in the open championship 
of the men; but they appear to have decided to rest on such famous 
laurels, and have taken no part in any subsequent championship com- 
petition. HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


AN OTTER-HUNTER’S REVERTE. 


HESE vivid pictures are but one degree removed from 
reality. That is to say, they are the actual record 

made by the Sun-God in harness at the bidding of a 

human being who knew a great deal of the photo- 
grapher’s art, and of the wholly delicious sport of 
otter-hunting ; for the artist has not merely done all that was 
right in the way of exposure and focussing and all the rest of it, 
but has alsc contrived to be on the spot at exactly the right 


moments, and to secure the portraits of hounds and human 
beings, to put them in their legitimate order of interest, at the 
very times when they were worth securing. It is not necessary to 
have been present at the meet or during the run or at the death, 
to be able, perhaps not to follow every incident of the day, but at 
least to enter into its spirit and to enjoy some of its pleasure ; for 
the pictures tell their own tale, or at any rate a tale of sorts, in 
the most striking fashion. Most plainly will they tell it to those 
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who have the good fortune to 
know their New Forest in 
general and the Beaulieu district 
in particular ; and if there be 
those who, having the means of 
travelling, do not know their 
New Forest, the fault, and the 
opportunity of removing it, are 
their own. As in the pretty old 
picture in Punch the squabbles 
of some charming children over 
the nursery donkey were settled 
by the wise boy who said “he 
is all of our donkey”; so the 
forest which Norman William 
made for kings and princes to 
hunt the tall deer whom he loved 
as if he had been their father, is 
“all of our New Forest.” It 
is ours to roam over, to hunt 
butterflies or to search for plants 
in, ours even to shoot over, if 
we do but comply with the pre- 
liminary formalities. True it is 
that, having done so, we shall 
get nothing more than healthy 
exercise unless we combine con- 
tentment over a small bag with 
uncommon knowledge of wood- 
craft in general and of the habits 
of the fauna of the New Forest 
in particular. 

Above all things, or for the 
present purpose at any rate above 


them all, it is an otter-hunter’s J. G. Short. A CONSULTATION. Copyright 


paradise. That is to say, there 

are plenty of brooks, and the going is seldom so difficult as 
to be a real obstacle to following the hounds. Now it is in these 
brooks that the best of otter-hunting is to be had, particularly in 
a year like this, when floods are the order of every day, and you 
might every bit as well draw for an otter in the Thames at 
Charing Cross as set the pack to work on the banks of a big river. 
in the tawny and swollen waters of a real river the hounds would 
have no chance; an otter would simply laugh at them. I suspect 
the same observation has been true of the brooks also of late; 
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but it must be remembered that 
they run down quickly, and that 
a fair head of water is neces- 
sary in order to give the otter 
a chance. One need not be 
unduly scrupulous on that point, 
however, for if there is but half 
a chance, the otter may be de- 
pended upon to convert it intoa 
whole. 

The order in which the 
pictures appear depends partly 
upon the convenience of the 
printer, or, in other words, upon 
the considerations which press 
themselves forward when his 
object is to make letterpress 
and pictures present an artistic 
and harmonious whole. Pro- 
bablythe consultation” between 
huntsman and Master (note the 
horn in his right hand) took 
place later in the day than the 
scene reproduced in the picture 
entitled “« Near Holmesley, New 
Forest.” The latter, by the way, 
vives about as completely typical 
a little piece of New Forest 
landscape as could be conceived. 
But, taking author’s licence (after 
all, why should poets alone be 
entitled to licence ?), let us as- 
sume that something unforeseen, 
a change of wind it may be, or 
the news that an otter has been 
seen near some neighbouring 
holt, has made preliminary consultation necessary. In_ it 
the shaggy hound, a true veteran of the deep-throated and 
musical race, has taken his silent share unasked. For the 
Master let us say that he looks as if he knew his business and 
could last through the longest day; for the huntsman that, 
beyond a doubt, he can last all day in the water and handle his 
charges judiciously. So off go the hunters, ladies as well as 
men, passing knee-deep across a rushing stream, pole in hand. 
You shall note that a trusty otter-hunting pole, with a notch in 
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it for every otter it has helped you to 
see killed, is fot only a strong aid in 
surmounting fences and in leaping 
brooks and ditches, but also a ‘dear 
concerning’? that stirs up happy 
memories of ‘‘ days of fresh air in the 
rain and the sun.” 

And now we have reached a broad 
expanse of the brook near Holmesley ; 
a fairly deep pool merging into a 
shallow, bordered on the far side with 
rushes and rough grass. Here it is to 
be noted that the field are keeping 
discreetly in the background while the 
hounds are trying for an otter, which is 
much more than many fields will do. 
The hounds, too, are in two minds. 
Some, especially the foxhound and 
half-bred foxhound contingent — very 
dashing, but not quite so methodical 
as the true otter-hounds—are lingering 
over some v.getation which clearly 
marks a drain running down into the 
brook, a favourite haunt of the otter in 
the daytime. Nay, he might even be 
lying in the gorse or fern on the dry 
land itself. ‘The whip is instructing the 











laggards that they had best follow the 7. G. Short. A CRANKY RUSTIC BRIDGE. Copyright 
huntsman, who, with the older and 

steadier hounds, is trying on. Soon the brook has to be crossed both banks and try every conceivable hiding-place. But all 
again. This time a cranky rustic bridge serves the need of water is cold when you have been in it long enough, and when 


the time comes to “try over” anda 
second rustic bridge opportunely spans 
the stream, otter-hound and foxhound 
alike use it. Nay, by their attitude, 
it almost seems as if the otter had 
done likewise; for he, too, although he 
takes his pastime in the water, and is 
the relentless enemy of every fish that 
swims, from the lovely salmon to the 
wriggling eel, loves the dry land and 
the sun also. On, on, he goes; he 
tries every artifice, but the cry of the 
hounds, divine music to us, but as the 
sound of his own passing bell to him, 
grows nearer and nearer; and at last, 
where the brook goes brawling under 
the silver birches, they are on him. 
Wriggle and bite as you may, gallant 
otter, tough although your skin may be, 
you are no match for the score of 
hungry jaws which close upon you. 
Here and there you have cut one or 
two of your foes deep; but their blood 
is up, and they do not feel the smart. 
Halt a short minute and one of the 
most lithe and active beasts that live, 





J. G. Short. “TiY OVER!” Copyright whose movement in water is the very 

apotheosis of natural grace, is a limp 
hunters and huntresses. At last, somewhere along the bank and worried mass, with almost every bone broken. This is 
where the water runs deep, perhaps in the hollows of the the time to seize the lifeless body and raise it aloft—a task 


tree roots, there is a ‘‘mark.” The 
pirate of the waters has been there for 
a while; there are whimpers of ques- 
tioning music; wise hounds snuff the 
tainted air up stream and down stream ; 
they are not going to be fooled if they 
can help themselves. An old hound 
whispers to a contident puppy, ‘‘ There 
is such a thing, young fellow, as hunting 
heel, and you have no idea what an ass 
you look, and feel, when you have 
done it. We want to kill, of course; 
but it is just as well to be sure that 
you are heading his way and not in 
the opposite direction.” 

Now they are off, with a glorious 
burst of music, in which the booming 
bass of the true otter-hounds is con- 
spicuous, up stream or down stream. 
The scent is good, but steady hunting 
is the true principle. Foxhounds may 
dash across corners, shirking the water 
sometimes, and often scoring a point 
off their slower-footed comrades of the 
kennel. But the real otter-hound has 
a well - grounded belief in the artful 
craft of his hereditary enemy. He will, 
unless the scent be wildly hot and 
reeking in his nostrils, make sure of //. G. Short. A MARK. Copyright 
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which I personally have never grudged 
to anybody—to weigh him, to remove 
mask, ‘rudder,’ and pads, and dis- 
tribute them among the prominent 
followers of the chase—the pads, by 
the way, make pretty brooches, and the 
rudder is convertible into cases for the 
smoker’s spills—and then it is a case 
of * worry, worry, worry!” and ‘tear 
him!” and of inarticulate cries which 
are probably as old as hunting itself; 
and that is as old as man. 

Sometimes, for amoment, when all 
is over, rises a feeling of remorse. The 
live otter was so beautiful, his foes were 
so many, his chances, when it came 
to a matter of fighting, were so abso- 
lutely wi/. But this feeling soon passes 
away. One reflects that, paradoxical 
as it may seem, there would be no 
otters in England if it were not for 
otter-hunting, just as there would be 
no foxes if it were not for fox-hunting. 
Both beasts are so fierce, cunning, and 
destructive that they would be shot, 
trapped, and poisoned out of existence 
ina very short time if men ceased to 
hunt. On the whole, the balance of 
the otter’s life is weighed down on the 
pleasure side. A sportive beast as well 
asa sporting animal, playful as a kitten 
in his hour of ease, killing for sheer 
love of sport, as a cat does, when he is 





in no lack of food, he has the most /. G. Short. “TEAR HIM!" Copyright 
enjoyable of lives until the hounds 

seize him, and then, unless his cunning saves him to run another rowed in a boat to where the sea-birds congregate and loosing off guns into 
day in which case his chances of escape are doubled—he has, the thick of chem, not even taking the trouble to collect the dead and 
as a rule, a sharp run and a swim for his life, during which he wounded, And lovely woman, full of nervous sensibility to her dainty finger- 


tips, comes also very near the head of the catalogue of ‘‘ vermin,” so far as 
the destruction of sea-birds is concerned, because, if she did not insist upon 


wearing ‘‘plumes” in her millinery, the men who supply fresh-killed sea- 


looks pretty confident and by no means distressed, and the satis- 
faction of making his teeth méet in his adversaries’ flesh. His 
is the life of the pirate or the highwayman, a life of fun and 
excitement until he is caught and then the shortest of shrifts; 
and he is a pirate to the backbone, fairy tales to the contrary DrADLY MILLINERY. 
notwithstanding. CANICULUS. 


birds, ‘any number,” might retire from business. 


a 


The sea that murmurs on our low Eastern Coast hears often, no doubt, 
the unconscious irony of sympathy expressed for the ‘* beautiful birds” which 


J SF i D OU NTRY | if } are protected at various breeding-places of the terns by lady visitors wearing 
44. v 4 e terns’ wings in their hats. For the ‘* plumes” of the tern, or ‘* sea-swallow,” 


are special favourites with milliners, who think, rightly no doubt, that the 





THE SEA-BIRDS’ ENEMIES. clean-cut outline of the delicate wings which give the sea-swallow its buoyant, 
N pleasing contrast to the saddening advertisements that one often sees fairy-like flight, add a touch of graceful smartness to the human wearer. But 

of ** Fresh-killed sea-birds in the flesh, any number,” is a glimpse of is it not absurd that time, money, and labour should have to be expended in . 
one of the secluded corners on different parfS of our coast where, various corners of the kingdom to protect terns by the hundreds, while women 
either by the public spirit of landowners, or of local subscribers, or of all over the kingdom continue to wear terns’ wings by the thousand? It is 
4 some bird-protecting society, our sea-birds are preserved from exter- true that the ‘‘common tern” still justifies its name on our coasts, but our 
mination. The egg-collector with insensate greed to possess drawers colonies of ‘‘roseate terns” are gone, and we are with difficulty now saving 
full of whole ** clutches” of rare British eggs, is perhaps the worst enemy of the small remnant of our ‘‘little terns,” almost the most fairy-like of birds 
our birds, because, with the deadly discrimination of science, he hunts down that fly. The Arctic tern and Caspian tern, the Sandwich tern and the 
and exterminates the very species of which we have none to spare. Less sooty terns—we want them all, too, and might have them all, at least as 
harmful, though perhaps as reprehensible morally, is the stupid cruelty of the distinguished but regular visitors, if collectors did not ‘‘ secure” every 

holiday tr:pper who, whenever and wherever the law allows, enjoys being specimen that they can reach with a gun. 
MAN’s INTERFERENCE. 





In some places, however, the work of 
protection is being thoroughly carried out, and 
while the small colonies that have been saved 
of little terns now hold their own, signs are not 
wanting that the Sandwich tern and roseate 
terns may return to breed with them = as 
formerly, for the same nesting habits which 
make their extermination easy, also facilitate 
to some extent the protection of the terns, 
because these habits were formed long before 
man became an important factor in the balance 
of Nature. The dominant necessity which 
guides the terns in founding a colony for 
breeding is that the site should be bare and 
barren and inaccessible by dry land. In such 
a site rats, stoats, and other. vermin which 
would easily exterminate the colony are not 
found, and if only a few muddy creeks and a 
tidal sand-flat separate it from the mainland the 
terns may breed there indefinitely without fear 
natural enemies.” When man appears 


of their ‘‘ 
on the scene, with his acquired skill in crossing 
water by boat, his pestilent craze for collecting 
clutches of eggs, his trade in sea-birds’ skins 
for millinery, and his senseless habit of shoot- 
ing wild birds for fun, the tern is of course 
checkmated, and all its unnumbered centuries 
of evolution are of no avail, unless man 
exercises that prerogative of mercy which 





is his newest and most God-like quality, 
and takes pains to save them from extermi- 


J. G. Short. AN OTTER-HUNTER'S REVERIE: IN AT THE DEATH. Copyright nation. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE TERNS. 


This is easy, because the isolated situation of a breeding-place of terns, 
and the bareness of the sandy, shingly slopes on which they sprinkle thei 
eggs like clustered, speckled pebbles, enable a single watcher to keep effective 
guard upon them throughout the nesting season. As visitors arrive by boat, 
or after threading the circuitous defences of the dykes on the marsh-flats, the 
figure of the watcher rises up among the sand-dunes, meets them, and shows 
them where to go and how to avoid treading upon the nests before they see 
them. Ile also keeps them moving so that the birds which are wheeling and 
clamouring overhead may be able to return to their nests while the eggs are 
still warm. Thus he is able to count and look after almo t every clutch of 
eggs which the colony contains, paying special attention to the little terns, 
and keeping a sharp look-out for chance pairs of roseate or Sandwich terns 
among the flickering crowd of the common kind. Another advantage which 
the birds gain from his presence is protection from natural enemies which 
might otherwise exterminate the colony. 

MULTIPLYING IN SHELTER. 

For these man is indirectly responsible, because round his dwellings and 
farms rats multiply, and wherever he overcrowds the coast- 
wise fields with game there the stoats find foothold, in 


spite of the gamekeeper’s endless devices. Sooner or 


later such rich spoil as a foreshore littered with 
eggs and helpless young birds affords is certain to 


attract the vermin, and by devious ways, with as 
little swimming as possible, rat or stoat will arrive 
within the protected circle, and very soon its presence 
would terribly conspicuous did not one or 
another of the watcher’s well-placed traps bring its 
career to a quick end. <A few pairs of egg-stealing 
herring-gulls will loaf along the coast-line, too; and the 
rooks from neighbouring rookeries would soon Izarn to 
visit the daily but for the  watcher’s 
And in the shadow of the shield 
thus thrown over the terns other small shore-birds 
prosper. The suffer much, it is true, 
because, with their earlier nesting habits, they give 


become 


terns’ nests 


preventive presence. 


redshanks 


hostages to fortune before the season for protecting 
the terns begins. Sut the nests of the redshanks 


are usually cunningly hidden amid the coarse grass 


of the sand-slopes, and by the time that the 
terns are filling their simple, saucer - shaped 
depressions in the open sand with eggs, you can 
tell from the number of half eggshells — of 
redshanks that the wind is rolling over the sand 


that there has been plenty of successful hatching in 
of the little waders that whimper 
round you on pointed, white-barred 


the nests restless 

in far circles 

wings. 
TRICKS OF THE RINGED PLOVER. 

And the dapper little ringed plovers, with their 
white faces and black looking so spruce 
and debonair as they run, delicately and swiftly as 
thistledown trundled by the wind, over the sand, owe 
as much as the little terns themselves to man’s 
protection. Like the terns, they place their speckled 
eggs in little open hollows on the bare, shingly sand, 
and share almost equal perils, save that the new-born 
baby plovers have all the adroitness and cunning of 
their cousins, the peewits, in evading danger. Some- 
discover a speckled ball of fluff 


collarettes, 


times you will 


scarcely larger than the egg from which it had 
emerged lying among the — pebbles. You would 


passed it over as a itself but for the 
betrayal of the wind, which caused a silvery ripple 
of its down-piumage as your eye chanced to light 
upon it. Retire a little, and presently a change in 
the note of the anxious parent, who has been 
fluttering over the sand to distract 
your attention, suddenly causes the little ball of 
fluff to hoist itself upon two absurdly long 
and away it goes, like a clockwork feather-puff on 
stilts. eye from it for a second, 
and it seems as parent, still watching 
that your averted head 
another because, when you 


have pebble 


running and 
) ~ 
legs, 
Remove your 
though the 
moment of 
warning, 


you, chooses 


to. whistle 


look again, the little runner is nowhere to be 
seen, and you may search long around the spot 


where you saw it last without being at all sure of seeing the speckled 
ball of fluff again. 
PROTECTIVE PARENTS. 

It is this ceaseless watchfulness of the parents and the instant unques- 
tioning obed ence of the young which make the value of the latter’s protective 
colouring. A marauding gull, loafing sideways up the wind, breaks the 
skyline above the sand-dunes in the shelter of which the baby ringed plovers 
are hunting for sandhoppers amorg the pebbles. On the instant a warning 
note from their parents converts them, into speckled balls of fluff lying 
level with the pebbles which they the gull, 
whose attention had been distracted during that critical instant by the call 
and movement of the parent bird, floats idly by. Sometimes, instead 
of a gull, the intruder may be hawk or crow, dog or human being; but the 
same device always answers the purpose, and unless you stalk them from 
a distance with field-glasses it is rarely indeed that you can surprise a young 
ringed plover on its legs. And when it has dropped down among the 
pebbles, it is only by the merest accident that you catch sight sometimes of 
the little fluff ball before your feet. By KR. 


mimic so closely ; and 


Richard N. Speaight, 
MARGARET 
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A BOOK OF THE We€EK., 


HE noble stream of English literature had, like Father 
Thames himself, many clear, sweet wells to feed it as 
a brook, as shown in the first volume of Dr. Garnett’s 
English Literature, an Illustrated Record (Heinemann). 
Our earliest progenitors do not seem to have taken 
kindly to literature,and Rome, which brought so many things, gave 
us no school of early learning. Nor does there exist any national 
epic comparable to the “Iliad,” the Nibelungenlied, or the song of 
“Roland Brave and Olivier.” We practically begin with Beowulf, 
who, as an island bard, had a due sense of the mys‘ery of ocean : 
‘* The swelling billows, coldest of storms, 
Darkening night, and the north wind 
3oisterous and fierce.” 

Dr. Garnett, as was meet, quotes the ancient in a modern 
version. He considers that Beowulf, like so many of the early 
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poets, was a wandering minstrel accustomed to charm the battle- 
loving lords after their banquets. At any rate, he was poet of 
the Burg and of the sea, and sang how 
“ The foamy-necked floated forth o’er the water ; 
The curved-prowed went over the sea-waves.” 

But it is in Caedmon that the dreaminess of the Anglo-Saxon 
first finds expression, and he would live in our memories were it 
but for the verses written in runes on the famous Ruthwell Cross, 
itself a stately embodiment of what was poetic in the time. Dr. 
Garnett prints Professor Elton’s translation of ‘ Judith,” which 
he considers to have been erroneously ascribed toCaedmon. We 
quote the last lines describing the stern doom of Holoferne’s : 

‘* He has done with our life; nor dare he have hope 
In the heart of the dark habitation of dragons 
Thence to depart, but he there must abide 
In that dwelling of dimness, undawned on of joy 


Ever and ever for infinite ages,” 
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Northumberland at that time was the centre of English poetry. 
It was the scene of many Christian settlements, and poetry must 
almost have come of itself to the Holy Cuthbert and men like 
him, keeping vigil on one of the bare Farne Islands, meditating 
ever on the mystery of life, and dwelling in contact with the sea 
and the sky and the screaming wildfowl that came to share his 
poor meals: 
“Soon as ever thou shalt listen on the edges of the cliff 

To the cuckoo in the cops2-wood chanting of his sorrow ; 

Then begin to seek the sea, where the seamew is at home ; 

Sit thee in the sea-bark, so that to the southward 

Thou may’st light upon thy lover, o’er the ocean pathways 

Where thy Lord with longing looks and waits for thee.” 


Those old poets loved the sea, and who ever expressed that 
passion better than the author of the ‘ Seafarer” : 


‘For the harp he has no heart, nor for having of the rings; 
Nor in woman is his weal, in the world he’s no delight ; 
Nor in anything whatever save the tossing of the waves ; 
O for ever he has longing who is urged towards the sea.” 


Passing over a period whose literature was largely ecclesiastical, 
we come to Chaucer, and here we have a crow to pick with 
Dr. Garnett. His illustrations are from old missals and illumi- 
nations, effigies, and other survivals of the past, but it jars on us to 
find a reproduction of Stothard’s “‘ Canterbury Pilgrims” among 
so much that is old, just as in an earlier page we feel that a 
poem of Campbell’s concerning the Norman invasion is out of 
place. ‘These have the effect of anachronisms. It would seem 
that the Normans brought with them a greater skill in verse 
than the Saxons had possessed. We see that from the famous 
“Cuckoo Song,” which is as free and finished in its versification as 
is one of Tennyson’s lyrics: 
‘*Summer is icumen in, loud sing cuckoo ! 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead and springeth the wood nu ! 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth after calve cu, 

Bullock sterteth, buck verteth, merry sing cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 

Wel singes thu cuckoo ; ne swick thu naver nu!” 

And here is another relic of the thirteenth century, so fresh 
and modern it might have been written by one of the minstrels 
who enliven our country notes : 

** Blow, northern wind, 

Send thou me my sweeting, 

Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow.” 
Named and nameless bards must in those early days have been 
paving the way for one of the greatest of English writers, 
Geofirey Chaucer, to whom Dr. Garnett very properly devotes a 
long chapter. It is not easy to show what Chaucer is by quota- 
tion, and we do not think that Dr. Garnett has succeeded in 
making the best selection. Making a great jump forward, we find 
the same fault in his treatment of Malory. He gives an extract 
about Sir Palomides that certainly does not represent Malory at 
his best, and another of Sir Bors, his lament over the dead 
Lancelot. But surely the chapter on ‘“ How True Love is 
Likened to Summer” is more attractive. How sweetly and 
tenderly does it end: 

** Wherefore I liken love nowadays unto summer and winter; for like as 
the one is hot and the other cold, so fareth love nowadays; therefore all ye 
that be lovers call unto your remembrance the month of May, like as did 
Queen Guenever, for whom I make here a little mention, that while she lived 
she was a true lover, and therefore she had a good end.” 


And who unmoved can read that fine ending of King 
Arthur : 

‘** Now put me into the barge,’ said the King, and so he did softly 
And there received him three queens with great mourning ; and so they set 
them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. And then 
that Queen said: ‘Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried so long from me ? 
Alas ! this wound on your head hath caught over much cold.’ And so then 
they rowed from the land, and Sir Bedevere beheld all these ladies go from him. 
Then Sir Bedevere cried: ‘Ah, my Lord Arthur, what shall become of me, 
now ye go from me and leave me here among mine enemies?’ ‘ Comfort 
thyself,’ said the King, ‘and do as well as thou mayst, for in me is no trust 
for to trustin; for I will into the valley of Avilion to heal me of my grievous 
wound. And if thou hear never more of me, pray for my soul.’ ” 


There are many pieces even better for quotation than this, 
and we scarcely think it was wise to confine them to one very 
commonplace and another very hackneyed passage. 

It is practicable for us only to touch, as it were, the mountain- 
peaks of this immense work, and the next point we feel inclined 
to dwell on is the legendary ballad, the work of those who, like 
Glasgerion. 

**Could harp a fish out of saut water, 
Or water out of a stane; 
Or milk out of a maiden’s breasts 
That bairn had never nane.” 


But the verses chosen for illustration are not quite up to the 
standard suggested by this bold challenge, the most important 
of them being from the familiar but never hackneyed ‘“ Nut-brown 
Mayde.” The authority dealt with is the Percy “ Reliques.” 
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Perhaps it would have been wiser to have dealt with the whole 
subject of ballad poetry at once, instead of, as is done here, 
leaving the more important part to a later volume. 

As we get into the Tudor period verse begins to assume a 
form and finish unsurpassed to-day. Take the dedication of a 
poem to James V. by Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lord 
Lyon King‘at-Arms, and what could be more tender and 
metrical ? 

‘*When thou wast young I bore thee in my arm 
Full tenderly till thou began to gang; 
And in thy bed oft happit thee full warm, 
With lute in hand syne sweetly to thee sang.” 


This in its own style is perfect, as is that fine adaptation of 
Horace’s “‘ Ode to Lyce” by Sir Thomas Wyatt, beginning : 
‘* My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun: 
For when this song is sung and past, 


My lute, be still, for I have done ” B. A.G, 
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FUNGICIDES AND INSECTICIDES. 


R. G. F. STRAWSON is an authority second to none 
in the matter of sprays, and he has performed a 
very useful service in writing a pamphlet called 
“Standard Fungicides and Insecticides in Agri. 
culture.” As he very properly says, even within 
the last ten years, a very great advance has been made in the 
use of sprays, a subject on which exact knowledge is very rare, 
and the use of exact language rarer still. Even the Board of 
Agriculture is not above reproach in the matter. Mr. Strawson 
takes leaflet No. 70, which gives a formula for winter washing of 
fruit trees, and shows how slovenly and unscientific the writer 
must have been. The formula was as follows: “To prepare 
caustic alkali wash, first dissolve one pound of commercial 
caustic soda in water, then one pound of crude potash in water. 
When both have been dissolved mix the two well together, then 
add three-quarters of a pound of agricultural treacle, stir well 
and add sufficient water to make up to ten gallons.” Mr. 
Strawson shows that as commercial caustic soda is never 
chemically pure, and is manufactured of various strengths, each of 
which has its own specific purpose, there is nothing in the leaflet 
to show whether a commercial caustic soda of 50 per cent. or 
98 per cent. should be chosen, though the one might injure the 
fruit prospects, and to apply the other would be a waste of time 
and money. Mr. Strawson also points out that agricultural 
treacle is a refuse product of sugar refiners sold by the ton, 
and sometimes used for cattle feeding. You could not buy 
three-quarters of a pound of it anywhere. Mr. Strawson says 
he was very much consulted about this formula, and not one of 
those who came to him knew the strength either of the soda or 
the potash, and not one used agricultural treacle. It is a very 
good example to prove how necessary it was for someone to 
point out the need of exact scientific language in regard to 
insecticides and fungicides, as if they are wrongly ordered thev 
are just as likely to act injuriously as to do any good. 
PEDIGREE IN SHEEP BREEDING. 

At the Conferen¢e of Sheep Breeders held at the Guildhall 
on June 22nd, Mr. W. W. Chapman read an extremely interesting 
paper on the relation of pedigree to the production of mutton 
and wool. In regard to mutton, he had no difficulty in showing, 
in his own words, “that the greater weight of the leg, the loin, 
saddle, and back of our sheep at the present time is due to those 
who have been breeding pedigree sheep.” But the wool question 
is still more interesting. Early sheep breeding was done almost 
exclusively for the sake of the wool, and many breeds have been 
developed principally to supply wool. But for some years past 
the price has ranged so low as to render it scarcely worth the 
flock-master’s while to think of the fleece. One reason for this, 
no doubt, is the vast quantity of substitutes used for wool and 
cloth-making. Some of. these substitutes are legitimate, but 
many are the very opposite, and in this direction, as in others, 
the interests of the farmer will certainly be served by protesting 
against adulteration. The cloth made out of pure English wool 
is undoubtedly the best and healthiest to wear, and the cheap 
stuff made in Lancashire and elsewhere not only fails to satisfy 
the requirements of good wearing apparel, but in many cases 
must also convey a certain amount of infection. 


Witp MustTarp. 


Anyone making a considerable journey in a railway train at 
the present season will see that the destruction of wild mustard 
by means of a spray has not yet become general. In fact there 
are some districts in which the yellow patches appear to be 
larger this year than we have ever seen them before. ‘This is the 
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more to be regretted because the reports of those who have tried 
this plan have all been in its favour. It has been demonstrated 
that if a 3 per cent. solution of pure sulphate of copper could be 
used in the proportion of fifty gallons to the acre the charlock 
can be destroyed, and in most cases the corn crops have been 
improved. It should be done as early in the season as possible 
while the leaves of the weed still are tender and easily destroyed. 
Also it is better to use a large sprayer than a small one. 
Considering that the operation is so very simple it is astonishing 
that charlock should be allowed to infest a single farm in the 
country. 


Tue EFFrects oF RAIN. 


Farmers in the South of England are beginning to feel 
considerable apprehension on account of the ceaseless downpour 
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of rain to which their land has been exposed. It is an old adage 
with them that “rain in June keeps the crops in tune,” and very 
seldom indeed has complaint to be made of too much moisture 
in this month, when the sun is usually at its greatest strength 
and the earth parched and absorbent. All sorts of green things 
are also at the period of their greatest growth, and they suck the 
moisture out of the earth. Thus plentiful rains in June do not 
greatly harm the corn crops and the hay crops and the roots, 
though it is a sorrowful fact that occupiers of fruit farms and 
orchards have had their year’s crop irretrievably ruined. A hot 
July would still allow the hay to be saved, and make the cereal 
harvest a bumper one. Curiously enough, the rain has been 
quite local, and in some parts of Great Britain the danger is that 
there will not be enough rain to give a yield of straw and hay, 
while pastures are in some parts quite bare for June. . 
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N delightful weather the first show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England opened at Park Royai on Tuesday. 

It was the sixty-fourth show of the society, and the first 

to be held under the new rules, which make London the 
permanent home of the exhibition. Park Royal is a 
little north of Acton, and six miles from the Marble Arch. It 
is easily accessible, as three new stations have been built for the 
purpose of serving it. As far as the first day’s experience went 
it proved to be not only a very accessible place, but suitable in 
every way to the purpose for which it has been acquired. It is 
just within possibility that there may be patriarchs living who 
remember the first show, held at Oxford in 1839, and, if so, 
they have been witnesses of an enormous development. It was 
then thought that a total of £890 was an enormous sum to 
be given for prizes. This year close on £8,000 has been given. 
Then there were twelve classes—six for cattle, one for horses, 
three for sheep, 
one for pigs, and one 
for extra stock, imple- 
ments, and_ seeds. 
There were 247 entries 
for stock and 54 for 
implements. This 
week there were 434 
classes, which con- 
tained 2,200 entries of 
horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs; 763 of 
poultry; 596 of pro- 
duce; and 5,524 of 
implements, seeds, and 
sundries. As compared 
with last year, when 
the show was held at 
Carlisle, the entry 
shows an increase of 
the most satisfactory 
kind as regards the 
total, but there is a 
curious and regrettable 
falling away in_ the 
entry of horses. There 
are only 423, that is to 
say, a smaller number 
than have competed for 
the last twenty years. 
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PARADE OF THE SHORTHORN HEIFERS, 





HilS MAJESTY’S SYLPH. 


(First prize jor shorthurn heifers calved in 1991.) for heifers we were 


LED BY AIS MAJESTY’S FRAGRANCE. “c.L." 


At the Kilburn show the entries of horses were nearly double what 
they were at Park Royal, whilst at the Manchester meeting six 
years ago more than twice the number were entered. In con- 
trast with this the number of cattle competing is exceptionally 
large, the total entry amounting to 944, which is much larger 
than the average, although it does not compare well with the 
1,644 entries of cattle at Windsor. The competition, however, 
among the shorthorns was almost dramatically interesting, 
especially in the contest for bulls calved in 1899 or 1900. Anew 
practice came into operation, that of having only one judge for 
each class, and Mr. Teasdale Hutchinson gave evidence that he 
has a mind of his own when he allotted the first prize to Mr. 
John Handley’s Pearl King. This splendid bull is by Prospect 
Harold out of Dolly Pearl, by Pearl Royal. It will be remembered 
that he carried off the leading honour, that is to say, the first 
prize and the Challoner Plate at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Show. Last year he 
was first at the Royal 
at Carlisle, and has 
since then developed 
into a great massive 
bull, with long quarters 
and a_ back like a 
billiard - table. Mr. 
William Bell of Rat- 
cheugh, Alnwick, 
Northumberland, was 
second with his roan 
Baron Abbotsford, by 
Baron Alnwick out of 
Lady Clara, a capital 
bull bred by himself. 
Mr. Deane Willis only 
got third witb his 
celebrated C.I.V., 
who when we _ pub- 
lished his portrait two 
years ago looked like 
sweeping the boards, 
but he has scarcely 
fulfilled the promise 
of his youth. The 
class was a_ very 
strong one, and full 
“COUNTRY LIFE." of interest. In that 
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glad to see the King carry off the first 
prize and championship with one of the 
youngsters from Windsor, Sylph, a red 
and white, born February 28th. She is 
by Royal Duke out of Spruce, by 
Volunteer. The quality of the short- 
horns excited general remark and com- 
mendation, the more _ distinguished 
breeders not only being represented, 
but having the very cream of their 
stock in the show, and the contest 
in many classes was exceedingly 
keen. 

In the class for Shorthorns in milk 
calved previously to or in 1899, Mr. 
Deane Willis was easily first with his 
famous cow, White Heather, who has 
won probably more prizes than any 
other shorthorn alive at the present 
moment. In the classes for dairy 
shorthorns, the herd at Tring proved 
invincible, as it has so often done 
before. Lord Rothschild took both 
the first prize with Crocus and the 
second prize with Rufus Butterscotch. 








This was a very satisfactory result, Copyright JUDGING THE BERKSHIRES. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
as Lord Rothschild has made it a 

special point to breed shorthorns for dairy purposes, and and kept during the lifetime of the late Queen Victoria. 
has consistently refused to exhibit his stock except where The number of sheep entered for the show was not quite 
dairy points were taken into consideration. In the classes for so large as had been expected. The total of 571 has been 
Channel Island cows, Mrs. Mackintosh continued to score exceeded six times during the last ten years. ‘here were no 
successes in the manner with which the previous shows of fewer than seventy-seven classes for sheep, and in them 
this year have made us familiar. A comparatively new- it is safe to say that all the prominent breeders of the day 


were adequately repre- 
sented. The amount of prize- 
money awarded to sheep 
amounted to £1,591. The 
‘“‘small deer’? of the farm 
claim an increasing amount of 
attention, and the entries for 
ducks, geese, poultry, and other 
diminutive livestock, were 
extremely satisfactory. This 
year, too, the system of milk 
trials and butter tests has been 
introduced, under the com- 
petent judging of Mr. Ernest 














iii T) meee fay a: Mathews. But a feature of 

a] Bi enuf tt font Ee sa "Mee the show which excited quite 

‘aunt as much interest as the live- 

stock was the display of 

agricultural implements. For 

this the spacious grounds 

afforded excellent opportunity, 

and the shedding in_ the 

implement - yard extends to 

Copyright THE WESTERN ENTRANCE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 14,585ft., of which machinery 

in motion occupies 2,67o0ft., 

comer into this department of breeding, the Marquis of an ordinary implement sheddi®g 9,360ft., while the rest is 

Winchester, also scored very well, and, as was to be devoted to seeds, models, and so forth. Much interest was 
expected, Lord Rothschild carried off quite a large number naturally felt in the various motor implements, which formed f 
of prizes, the herd at Tring having quite recovered its quite a special feature of the show, and to which we hope to give t 
full strength after its depletion by the sale held two further attention in a subsequent number. ; 
years ago. The red-polls of t 
recent years have become, from ‘ 
many points of view, almost A 
as interesting as the shorthorns, ; 
with which indeed they stand on a , 
very similar footing, for your red- , 
polled cow may either be fed and ; 
treated as a beef cow, or, as has : 
been shown in some of the best : 
herds in the country, it can be 
educated into becoming-a dairy cow ; 
of the highest class. For heifers ; 
calved in 1902 it would be a E 
matter for general satisfaction that 
the Prince of Wales was able to : 
secure a prize, his heifer Daisy ; 
coming out second to an _ entry e 
by Mr. Fellowes, while Lord Roths- ; 
child gained the third prize with a * 
typical heifer from his herd at Tring. : 
It will give the utmost gratification 7 
to all the agriculturists throughout : 

the country that the Prince of 

Wales is following in the footsteps : 
of his father, and that Sandringham : 
is in the way of maintaining ; 
the reputation which it gained — Copyright JUDGING THE SOUTHDOWNS. “COUNTRY LIFE," E 
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SWeET VIOLETS 
AND PANSIES. 


ee ANSIES—that’s for 
thoughts,” and many 
thoughts, both practical and 
seasonable, are gathered into 
a new book, ‘‘ Sweet Violets 
and Pansies,’ which the publishers of the 
“Country Lire Library” have added 
to their admirable series of garden 
literature. ‘‘ The book is comprehen- 
sive,” says the preface; and it well 
bears out its claim. It comes redolent 
of the garden, as is meet, but no less 
of the mountain and the field, while it 
looks back at the history of well-nigh a 
century past, and reminds us of what we 
of this generation owe to the patient Copyright 
toilers of a bygone time. 

We know of nothing more satisfactory in these hurrying 
days than to be able to lay hand upon a_ book offering just the 
information wanted ata given moment. The tufted pansy offers a 
case in point. Bewildered with a long list of names— inevitable 
with a favourite class of plant which reproduces itself in inex- 
haustible variety from seed—we want to be assured which are 
the best to choose, and the best only, for our particular needs. 
Here we find a careful description of a moderate number of the 
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or coax the dainty  bird’s-foot violet (V. pedata)—shy, it 
seems, even in its birthplace—to clothe a bank with its pretty 
cleft leaves and velvet flowers. ‘The alpinist, on the look- 
out for good plants, will mark with pleasure the stronger 
variety of this charming little wilding, V. septemloba, which 
is a denizen of pine woods in Georgia and Carolina. The 
hybridist, too, will take note of some of these violets of other 
lands, and, remembering the changes wrought by the inter- 
crossing of the alpine V. cornuta with the 
ordinary garden pansy, be incited to fresh 
efforts in a new direction. 

The show pansy is not forgotten in these 
pages, though the exhibitor of the old-fashioned 
type may possibly think that his fancy has been 
passed over with too scant and light a touch. 
His, however, is a distinct cult, and one that does 
not come so fully within the scope of the present 
treatise as the border pansies of the tufted kind. 

The illustrations of sweet violets (besides 
others) which enrich the volume show the 
wonders that have been achieved by hybrid- 
ising; but the amateur must be alive to the 
fact, that these efforts of others on his behalf 
will fail of their effect unless good varieties are 
met by good cultivation. K. L. S. 


| 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ROBIN’S NEST. 

[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—It may be of interest to you to know of a 
pair of robins who have built a nest in an open space 
between the books in a shelf in the dining hall 
of the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett’s house, Winchester 


Copyright THE SHORTHORN CHAMPION--PEARL KING. “CL.® College. Last Easter holidays, when the place was 


finest kinds for different purposes, and we may make our selec- 
tion and send our order to the nursery with a quiet mind. This 
isno small boon. A greater still, perhaps, is to know how best 
to deal with our limited stock after it has been duly established, 
so that an abundant supply may be forthcoming for the next 
season. All this may be a simple matter of routine to the 
experienced gardener, but the tyro will be grateful for the clearly 
expressed information he will here gain upon all points of propa- 
gation and after management. It may come as a revelation even 
to an “old hand” with regard to 
violets that new beds may _ be 
made up as late as September, so 
that should an unfortunate omission 
occur in the spring in this most im- 
portant matter, it is one not wholly 
retrievable. We venture to think 
that this will come as_ consolatory 
doctrine to many a_ singlehanded 
gardener, overburdened with spring 
work; but as localities and climates 
differ, each grower will be wise to test 
the plan in his own domain before 
entirely discarding the older and well- 
proved practice of early planting. 

One chapter, interesting both for 
the gardener and the botanist, is devoted 
to the violets of mountain and plain. 
Would that we could get the lovely 
purple spurred violet (V. calcarata) to 
spread and flower in the rock garden 
as it does on its native mountains ; 


quiet and empty, they started to build, and when the 
household came back at the beginning of this summer term they were not 
frightened away by thirty-six boys having their meals there regularly, but 
continued to fly in and out, during lunch, through the open window.—A 
WYKEHAMIST. 

THE RIGHTS OF A LANyY PROPRIETOR. 
[To THE EpITor oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Could you give me any light on the following matter? A and B 
own adjoining pieces of land, both containing clay. [ uses his clay, and 
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also tunnels under A’s land and takes the clay. Has A any claim on B for 
the value of the clay so taken ?—Bobs. 

[There can be no doubt that our correspondent is entitled to relief. His 
neighbour has no more right to take his clay than he has to remove a 
portion of his drawing-room furniture. We should advise our correspondent 
to instruct his solicitor to write to the offending party demanding satisfaction, 
and in default to issue a writ claiming an injunction and damages. In this 
connection it may be interesting to observe that as a general rule the owner 
of freehold premises is entitled not only to the soil underneath his premises, 
but to the soil of one half of the roadway opposite thereto. This subject 
was recently litigated in a great case concerning certain lavatories which had 
been constructed in the subsoil of that ancient thoroughfare known as The 
Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells.—Eb. ] 

SCARCITY OF FLY ON NORTHERN RIVERS. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Possibly your other readers may have met with a different experience, 
but on the Northern streams fished by me this year the scarcity of fly of all 
kinds is most unusual. It was not to be wondered at during April, for the 
weather was very cold, but by the end of May, in lovely weather and with a 
high temperature, there was almost no rise of fly at all. I attribute it to the 
very heavy floods, which disturbed not only the bottoms ofthe rivers, but also the 
banks, in March, and probably washed away most of the larvec.—FLY-FISHER. 


THE PHEASANTS AND THE COW. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—In a field not far from here I was witness to a very curious sight, 
which struck me as also being so amusing that I might venture to send you 
an account of it. Some evenings ago, coming in the train from Guildford 
‘o Haslemere, I saw two cock pheasants fighting, but continually interrupted 
in their onslaughts by a cow, who endeavoured to part them with her horns. 
As soon as she succeeded in interposing her head between them they 
immediately retired for a few seconds, and then returned to the fray with 
added fury. How the combat ended, or whether the cow finally 
triumphed in her office of peacemaker, I am unfortunately unable to say, 
as the train soon went beyond sight of the 
field. Erne Leeps, Haslemere. 


AN AFRICAN CRANE, 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountrrY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—The enclosed photographs, taken by Mr. 
T. E. Metcalfe, represent one of the cranes, 
which, he says, is the silver-crested crane from 
South Africa, 
from the photograph it has the appearance of 
the African crowned crane (Balearica pavonina), 
one specimen of which has been killed in the 
British Isles—namely, at or near Dalry, Ayrshire, 
on Sunday, September 17th, 1871. This 
particular bird was sent over to this country 
about ten years ago along with another, which 
has since died. They were both full-grown 
when they arrived here; neither of them ever 


I have not seen it myself, but 


laid an egg, so the presumption is that the 
survivor is a male. It has its full liberty to 
roam about in the gardens and paddocks belong- 
ing to Major Mitchelson of Pickering, and 
occasionally goes a little further. It has full 
powers of flight, and flies with its long legs 
stretched out behind, something after the manner 
of a heron, but its flight is heavier than that 
bird’s. It feeds on Indian corn or any kind of 
grain, and also on green meat, such as cabbage, 
etc. It is very tame with its owner, and will 
follow him about, dancing round him, and 
flapping its wings. The colour of the bird is slate on the back, with 
white and black wings, legs olive, beak yellow, crest silver, and some black 
about the head, as shown in theillustration ; the tailalso isblack. The bird that 
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was killed in 
Scotland (as 
mentioned 
already) was 
most pro- 
bably one 
that ha‘d 
escaped from 
confinement, 
for it is one of 
a species that 
is often kept 
in captivity, 
and itisstated 
that even asa 
straggler it 
has seldom, if 
ever, visited 
even the 
northern 
shores of the 
Mediter- 
ranean, its 
home _ being 
the northern 
and western 
parts of 
Africa. The 
crowned 
cranes differ 
much from 
other mem- 
bers of the family, and are justifiably placed in a separate genus. At 
one time the cranes were all classed with the herons, but this is now 
admitted that the two have little real affinity. The 
young of the herons and storks when hatched 
are almost naked and_ helpless, whereas 





altered, as it is 


the young of the cranes are covered with a 
close down, and they are able to run about 
soon after emerging from the shell, like those 
of the rails, the bustards, and the plovers, as 
has been observed and pointed out by several 
authorities. The common crane, large flocks 
of which were to be seen on: the Continent up 
to the year 1590, used to breed regularly in 
the swamps and marshes of the Eastern 
Counties, but, as has been pointed out by 
Professor Newton, as usually happens in similar 
cases, the name of the once familiar British 
species is now used in a general sense and 
applied to all others which are allied to it. 
Notwithstanding its protection by sundry Acts 
of Parliament, it has long ceased to breed in 
this country. In Ray’s time it was only known 
as occurring in winter in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, and in 1780 Pennant 
wrote that after the strictest enquiries he found 
the inhabitants of these two counties and of 
Norfolk wholly unacquainted with the bird, 
and hence concluded that it had forsaken our 
island. The bird has occurred at uncertain 
periods from that time up to the present, and 
is usually accorded the inhospitable reception 
meted out to any strange bird that lands upon 
our shores—being generally greeted with a 
charge of shot. The migrations of the cranes, which are very extended in 
their range, have been remarked upon from very early times, and the 
flocks have often beén observed passing high overhead, or halting for rest 
and refreshment on the borders of some big lake or river, 
and the seeming order with which the ranks are marshalled 
during flight has long attracted attention. The birds 
are easily kept in confinement, and are most amusing in 
their various antics and the way in which they dance 
about. There are at least two or three very fine private 
collections of these birds in the kingdom,.—OXLEy 
GRABHAM. 
LITERAL HOUSE-MOVING. 

[To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1rR,—Queen Elizabeth’s Tlouse—as it is called— 
Worcester, is an object of great interest to visitors. 
One reason for this is because Queen Bess is reported 
to have stayed there when on a visit to the city. The 
second reason is, comparatively speaking, quite modern. 
Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, the City Council found 
it necessary to make certain street alterations. The 
house shown in the photograph was very much in the 
way, but the good people of Worcester would not 
suffer the house-breakers to demolish the premises. 
Accordingly it was decided to make an attempt to 
move the house in its entirety several yards away. 
Excavations were commenced, the ground was tun- 
nelled, and by means of an immense crane and 
other appliances the structure was safely removed. 
The removal was witnessed by a large gathering of 
citizens, a charge of 6d. being made to watch the 
novel feat.—C. H. CHANDLER. 








